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Lawrence changes coming 


Dormant student activities scene may soon come to life 


Battle of Bunker Hill 


Chris Evans photo 


DRIVING FOR the basket in an uphill fight, is 6'5" forward/ guard, Shawn 
Bassett. See story about Knights’ opening game on page 19. 


Today's Infograph JFop Notch actor does it ail... 


Fast facts about turkeys 


_ The appetite for turkey grows year after year. A. 
look at how much we eat each year: 


“Consumption 4 


Pounds of turkey per person 


1970 [) 8.2 
1972 GD 9.1 
1974 (a 8.9 
1976 9.2 
1979 GE 9.2 
1980 (I 10.4 
1982 QS 10.7 


KRTN Infographics 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor & 
DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Recent criticisms and complaints about the 
collection of student activities fees from 
Lawrence have led to a revamping of the one-— 
college concept and a heightened awareness 
for clubs to recognize the new campus. 

Katharine Rodger, Lawrence campus di- 
rector, said the response has been very posi- 
tive. 

“Everybody forgot,” she said. “Nobody 
can forget anymore that there is another 
campus that is as important as Haverhill. 
They really were honest mistakes. They just 
hadn’t modified their thinking.” 

This semester, NECC collected nearly 
$20,000 in fees from Lawrence, although 
there were no organized student activities 
there. The lack of clubs and sports programs 
was explained by limited space and the new- 


~ness of the Lawrence campus. 


Frank DeSarro, ESL professor, said he has 
already seen progress. Student activities appear 
to be surfacing around the campus, he said. 

Student responsibility: While some 
blamed Steve Michaud, student activities di- 
rector, for the lack of activities, others said 
students have to become more pro-active. 

John Hosty, student senate president, said 
self-motivation is an important factor in clubs 
being initiated on the campus. 

“If they don’t tell me what they want, I 
can’t help them,” he said. 

Hosty said he’s interested in helping the 
Lawrence students, but they have an obliga- 
tion to express their concerns and needs. 

“T was a (new) student once, too,” he said. 
“I asked questions and got involved to find 
out about the student senate.” 

He hopes Lawrence students will take this 
kind of initiative. 

Newsenate: Several suggestions have been 
made about how Lawrence students could 
organize their student government. 

Hosty proposed having two separate stu- 
dent senates because he said he believes stu- 


dents would benefit from leadership in 
Lawrence. The proposal is tentatively being 
planned for next year. 

Rodger said maybe the student senate 
should have two vice presidents, one from 
each campus. 

While there are two Lawrence campus 
representatives on the student senate, Hosty 
said they failed to attend the last student 
senate meeting, and there has been no con- 
tact between them. 

Organization: The student senate was re- 
cently criticized for “forgetting” the Lawrence 
campus during student senate elections, but 
Evelyn Diaz and Clarabelle Melendez were 
later elected to the two empty Lawrence seats 
after organizing nominations. 

While a recent Observer article stated late 
elections held in Lawrence prevented students 
from voting for Haverhill campus represen- 
tatives, Hosty said this statement was inac- 
curate because each area is only allowed to 
vote for their certain section. 

The late elections came about @rough a 
misunderstanding between Hosty and ad- 
ministrators because they (administrators) 
took care of the elections last semester, he 
said. 

“Steve Michaud handled the elections last 
year,” he said. “I wasn’t made aware of the 
problem until two weeks before the election.” 

Extracurricular programs: Among the 
activities developing on the new campus are 
the planning of an international Christmas 
party in December and a field trip to Boston 
next week for ESL students. 

The Hispanic cultural club recently set up 
a branch in Lawrence and the social club is 
planning a pizza social there on Dec. 2, when 
they will share information about the club. 

The NECC Observer hopes to establish an 
office with a Lawrence—campus staff of re- 
porters this spring. Observer adviser, Joe 
LeBlanc, said he will be teaching a journalism 
class there which should encourage students 
to join the newspaper staff. 

Presently, the Observer is recruiting stu- 
dents interested in writing for the upcoming 

(continued on page four) 


Duggan shows versatility by excelling in comedy, serious drama 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Brett Duggan, a man of many talents, plays 
Mr. Bounderby, the antagonist in NECC’s 
Top Notch Theater’s presentation of Charles 
Dickens’, Hard Times. 

Duggan said Mr. Bounderby’s name re- 
flects his character. 

“He’s bounding, sort of larger than life 
and sort of full of it,” he said. 

Character: Duggan, of Andover, has at- 
tended NECC for two semesters and has 
been involved with the theater for both. Last 
semester, Duggan appeared in the April 
production of Murder at The Vicarage, where 
he portrayed the inspector investigating the 
murder. 

“T did a play last semester; it was the first 
real play I did,” he said. “I did some stuff in 
high school, but it wasn’t really a big deal.” 


Before coming to NECC, Duggan spenta 
year at another school majoring in theater. 

“T went to Assumption College for a year. 
I did really well, but I hated it and then I took 
some time off,” he said. 

Seasoned actor: After NECC, Duggan 
hopes to transfer to a Boston area school such 
as Emerson, Tufts or Boston College. He said 
they all have good theater programs. 

The world of theater is very competitive, 
to say the least. Knowing this, Duggan is 
determined to make a go of it as a profession 
and has a great attitude concerning career 
opportunities or lack of them as many strug- 
gling actors can attest to. 

“Td like to try (fora time anyway) to make 
it as an actor, and if that doesn’t pan out, 
maybe Ill sell shoes,” he said. 

Acting has many different aspects to it, 
wanting to pursue one specific area might 

(continued on page 16) 
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PLANTING A kiss on Lisa Fay's cheek, 
is Top Notch actor, Brett Duggan. 
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Domino effect 


Hispanic club’s plans may spark 
new era of activities in Lawrence 


Kudos to the Hispanic Cultural Club for 
being the first club organized on the new 
Lawrence campus. 

Responding to thé need for clubs to 
invest in the one—college concept and 
include the new campus in their plans, 
the Hispanic club serves as a role model 
for other student activities. 

Students in Lawrence deserve to have 
the same extracurricular benefits that 
students in Haverhill enjoy. In the past, 
college for many Lawrence students did 
not go beyond the classroom. Now they 
are being offered the opportunity to 
socialize. 

Socialization is integral to the 
development of educated minds. It allows 
students to apply knowledge gained in 
the classroom to special interest projects 
that may ultimately create a niche for 
them in the job market. 

Helps NECC:It also benefits the school. 
Students appreciate their education more 
if they have friends to share their interests 
with, leading to increased student 
retention. 

Given the chance to participate, 
Lawrence students have expressed 
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enthusiasm about student activities on 
the new campus. Turnout for student 
senate elections, even though they were 
held late, was impressive. Lawrence 
campus Director Kathy Rodger said 
almost every student in Lawrence voted. 

More to come: Other clubs are 
following the suit of the Hispanic club. 
The social club will be hosting a pizza 
social at the Lawrence campus soon. 

Gestures such as these show students 
in Lawrence that they have not been 
forgotten. It shows that we care about 
the needs of students on the new campus. 

The one-college concept is not clear 
cut. The school may stumble in its path 
while trying to integrate two diverse 
campuses. But as long as everyone takes 
the time to include Lawrence in future 
plans, the path will get shorter. It all 
starts with the students. 

Hopefully, the Hispanic cultural club 
has initiated a domino effect that will 
ultimately serve the needs and interests 
of all students in both campuses. 


Republican boasting 
wrong, reader says 


To the editor: 
In my eyes, it was a very boring spectacle. But 


when they announced that former President *" 


Jimmy Carter was present (the only Demo- 
cratic president out of the six principal speak- 
ers) oi decided to listen. 

As I sat through each Republican's serv- 
ing, they fed each other ahuge plate of might 
and right; a wondertul flow of rhetoric about 
what they had done to help the people of this 
country; and indeed the world. 

Undue credit: Of course they weren’t very 
but when they were, those ideas 
usually proved to be innovated by previous 
Democratic regimes. And ifthese ideas showed 
promise and were successful, the republicans 
jumped right in. 

They jumped right in saying how well the 
country was doing with education, health and 
the welfare of the common folk. That’s you 
and me folks, those who don’t make $200,000 
a year. 

I feltin my heart that I had no right voting 
for somebody like George Herbert Walker 
Bush. He doesn’t care if people like me and 
my children are educated. All he cares about 


specific, 


is how he and his kind can stay far ahead of 


people like me. 

By the time Jimmy Carter finally had his 
chance to speak, I had begun to wonder if he 
would be able to last through the Republican 


Observer Letter 


rhetoric. 

Recent peace trip: Carter had barely made 
it to the dedication. He had just come back 
from Zambia, where he had been promoting 
real peace, not the kind that says “do it my 
but the kind that lasts. 

Carter traveled tirelessly all over the world 
promoting peace in what he sees as the 
American way. He promotes health care, 
education and the overall advancement of the 
standard of living for all people. He and all the 
previous Democratic administrations have 
made possible all of the advances in these 
areas that are available to us today. 

The rights that we enjoy are being eroded 
by Bush and others like him. And make no 
mistake, these rights were bought and paid 
for by previous generations, by our fathers, 
and by our grandfathers. 

Distrust of the rich: We must be aware 
that Bush and people like him will never 
experience any erosion in education, health 
care and their own welfare. 

We don’t want to see any erosion in their 
status, but we must pass the baton to our 
children, the way our forefathers passed it on 
to us. 


» 
way or else, 


R.D. Greenwood 
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Long live the Queen 


Innovative vocalist reportedly stricken ill 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts ( Entertainment Editor 


The dark specter of death has yet again cast its 
shadow across the world of music. 

The Queen is dead. Long live the Queen. 

Shocking news among the music world is 
certainly nota rare event these days. Recently, 
it was announced that Freddie Mercury of the 
art-rock group Queen is gravely ill with the 
AIDS virus. 

In this day of AIDS paranoia, rumors run 
rampant of celebrities who have allegedly 
come down with the disease, but it has been 
widely reported over numerous radio stations 
that the shocking news is true. 

Long rumored to be a hard-living indi- 
vidual who lived an “alternative” life style, 


Mercury’s wild side may have finally caught~. 


up: with him. One aspect of the sad situation 
is that Mercury, along with Magic Johnson, 
may have given AIDS a face. 

It seems that the end of the innocence is 
upon.us, as with alarming regularity, members 
of the arts community are succumbing to the 
dreaded disease. Ignorance is no longer an 
excuse, and because celebrities are increasingly 
falling prey to the malady, everyone now 
knows someone with AIDS. 

Recognition: Since it began, AIDS has 
always exacted a heavy toll upon musicians, 
artists, dancers and members of the arts world. 
Now, however, the victim is not a nameless, 
faceless individual. Mercury is one of the most 
high-profile performers to admit to contract- 
ing, the virus. 

Granted, the news of Magic Johnson may 
have put Mercury’s plight in the shadows, but 
for many, the tragic news about such an 
incredibly talented artist will be felt for years 
to come. 

In the ’70s, Queen virtually redefined the 
music in its own image. No band can claim to 
have taken as many chances as Queen when it 
came to exploring new styles of music. From 
opera and folk to metal and, yes, even disco, 
Queen tried it all. 

The band experienced both ups and downs 
in its long career. And in all honesty, it 
released more than a few sub-par albums. But 
even at its most cliched, the band could lay 
claim to two constants: the virtuoso guitar 
work of Brian May, and the astounding quality 
of Mercury’s voice. 

Fulfilment: With risk, comes the chance of 
failure. Without risk, life would remain dull 
and unchanging, a place for the timid. What 
Mercury gave us was the fruits of his creative 
mind, a mind that took risk after risk. Freddie 
lived life to the fullest. 

Perhaps this was his undoing. Some chances 
are not worth taking. This is notto assume the 
origin of his affliction, but he did flaunt his 
gratuitously flamboyant lifestyle, tempting 
both the wrath of a conservative world, and 
fate itself. 

The legacy Mercury will leave behind is 
one that will endure long beyond the life of 
the band. We Will Rock You/ We Are the 
Champions is one of the most instantly rec- 
ognizable songs in modern music. To have 
written something that actually becomes a 
part of a society, a part of the pop-culture 


itself, is an achievement that can be consid- 
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ered more than admirable. 

“T was talking to Ian Anderson of Jethro 
Tull the other day,” Scott Lodowney of 
WHEB said recently. “And he said that it’s 
too bad about Freddie, although if I ever met 
him I probably wouldn’t like him.” 

A backhanded compliment at best, yet a 
musician with the legendary status of Ander- 
son can recognize a loss when he sees one. 

On the right track: In the past few years, 
Queen seemed to have gotten itself back on 
track. Innuendo, the band’s most current al- 
bum, was its most artistically successful in 

Ee Cheese 

memory. In the 
_ fine tradition of 


World and 
Night at the 
Opera, the 
record seemed 
to signal .a re- 
turn to the past 
for the boys, a 
- return to the 
quality of days 
gone by. 
File photo — his ae 
FREDDIE MERCURY. = 
cury yearned 
for a more perfect world. Is This the World We 
Created?, from The Works, is a sorrowful plea 
fora world where peace reigns a humanity 
can live with itself. 

The void Mercury will leave will be im- 
mense, and in this age of synonymous 
screaming, long—haired Wayne’s World clones, 
a talent like Mercury will be sorely missed. 

Freddie Mercury came to us an enigma, 
and will leave us the same way. Never one to 
commit, he always kept us guessing, and 
perhaps this is the way he wants it. 

Androgynous royalty: If Elvis is consid- 
ered the king, then surely Mercury can be 
considered the queen. Now there’s a visual 
image for you—long live the queen. 

Too late, my time has come, sends shivers 
down my spine, body's achin? all the time. 
Goodbye everybody, I’ve got to go, got to leave 
you all behind and face the truth. Momma, I 
don’t want to die, in fact I wish I'd never been 
born at all._Bohemian Rhapsody 


Accomplishments 


The band experienced both ups 
and downs in its career. In 
all honesty, 1t released more 


than a few sub-par 


albums...even at tts most 
cliched, the band could lay 
claim to two constants: the 
guitar work of Brian May, 
and the astounding quality of 
Mercury’s voice. 
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Maybe Leona Helmsley is right 


Tax burden on middle class increases while affluent shell out fewer bucks 


By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Opinion Editor 


America was built on the theory that everyone is equal. At least 
that’s what we were taught in History 101. Apparently, the 
rich skipped that class. 

Each year, it seems, the rich find some new and improved 
way to hide their income from Uncle Sam. While the rest of 
the nation pays its way with higher and higher taxes, the rich 
are busy squirreling their money away in tax shelters and ever- 
increasing deductions. Maybe Leona Helmsley was right; 
only the little people pay taxes. 

A good idea: There was a time, back in the dim, dead days 
of 1986, when’someone cried foul and the government tried 
to ensure that the rich paid their share. There was a program 
called the alternative minimum tax program, which was 
designed so everyone paid at least some tax. 

In 1986, this program was “strengthened” in the Tax 
Reform Act, but revenues dropped an unbelievable 90 percent. 
According to the chart, the average tax paid for the $100,000 
to $200,000 income bracket in 1989 was only $4,561. Less 
than five percent seems criminally low, considering most 
people who make up to 10 times /ess, end up paying more in 
actual tax dollars. Obviously, something must be done. 

Taxes may play a large partin the next election. With more 
and more people expressing concerns over President George 

_Bush’s apparent lack of interest in domestic policies and 
problems, the stage is set for some diplomatic shouting 
matches. Those who offer some viable solutions to many of 
the major problems that plague this country will be viewed 
with much interest by voters and the media alike. In this 
election, as in the past, taxes will be discussed, debated and 
might even be dealt with. 

Wealthy weasels: It has been rumored that Bush is 
interested in cutting the capital gains tax. Although this would 
be a potential boost for the real estate market, cutting the 
capital gains tax has always been seen as a tool for the rich, one 
which enables them fo bury their profits without shoveling 
out their due. 

Perhaps Bush is starting to believe the whispers that he is 
just a one-term—only president, and by cutting the capital 
gains tax he can ensure that his pockets will be lined long into 


the future. This way, he could keep up good relations with his 
cronies in the House and the Senate (many of which are 


millionaires already), while appearing to be concerned with 
kick-starting the economy. 

Doubtful hope: Not everyone down in D.C. is as blind to 
the plight of America’s middle income tax problems as Bush 
is. Richard Gephardt, the Democrat who ran for president last 
time out, says he has come up with a plan to curb our tax woes. 
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He is proposing to decrease the tax rate for middle income 
families, while the wealthy receive a healthy increase. It’s a 
great idea in theory, but it’s also a promise we’ve heard before. 
It certainly sounds like prime campaign fodder, so it wouldn’t 
be unreasonable to expect Gephardt to throw his hat into the 
nmng next year. « 

A time for action: Regardless of the outcome of the 
election, whoever wins must concentrate his efforts on the 
homefront. And that includes a radical restructuring of the 
present tax system. The wealthy should, and must, be held 
accountable for their share of the American dream. 

The high costs of running this country can no longer be 
heaped upon the middle class. Although it’s a situation they 


Lost days of equality 


There was a time, back in the dim, dead 
days of 1986, when someone cried foul, 
and the government tried to ensure that 


the rich paid their share. 


didn’t ask for, nor deserve, it must be dealt with, nevertheless. 
The poor cannot be expected to contribute much by way of 
taxes, but the rich have no such crutch to lean or rely on. 
No one is looking for a free ride, but the wealthy should 
pay their fair share. The key word here is fair. They’ve had 
their way for far too long, and it’s time for a lesson in equality. 


Should Massachusetts have a graduated income tax? 


John Gallerani, quality 


Gina Avila, nursing. 


Melissa Dearth, liberal arts. 


Robin Martin, 


business John Bagnall, business 


management 

“IT have mixed feelings about a 
person making $100,000 and a 
person making $10,000. I think 
the percentage should be higher 
but relative, not 10 percent for 
$10,000 and 50 percent for 
$100,000. It has to be fairly 
close.” 


“Yes, because it would be fairer, 
and it would balance the 
economy.” 


Chris Evans photos 


“No, actually I don’t, because 
they’re using the same services 
in the state. But I think they 
should handle taxes better and 
send them to the right things, 
such as schools.” 


management. 

“People who make less money 
shouldn’t have to pay such a 
high tax, and people who make 
more money should have to pay 
more.” 


management. 

“It would be hard for someone 
to get ahead. I just got a raise, 
but it wasn’t a big raise, and if I 
have to pay a big tax on that, I 
would not want to work. I 
wouldn’t put in overtime. The 
more you make, the more you 
dole out.” 


Reader writes to thank staffers for help beyond call of duty 


To the editor: 

I would like to take a moment of your time 
to thank some night employees, especially the 
maintanance man who heard me cry out for 
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I would also like to thank Sue Bowmen, of 


help and went to get help when I was ill the NECC division of continuing education 


recently. 


(DCE), for staying with me and calling: my 


husband to let him know that I was going to 
the Haverhill Municipal (Hale) Hospital and 
also thanks to Betty Griffith for assisting the 
EMTs to the ladies room. 

It is really nice to know that there are staff 
and students that will go beyond their job 


*eA4HS4Ee 


duties to help out people. 

The staff was so helpful in my time of need 
that they showed that people really care. 
Thank you very much, once again, for all your 
help. 

Sincerely yours, Rebecca L. Green 


tHitaae 
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Activities — from page 1 


Opening ceremonies 


File photo 


ATTENDING the reception celebrating the exhibit, Italy: 100 Years of Pho- © 
tography, are Viadimir Durikovic, minister of education of Czechoslovakia, 
NECC President, John Dimitry, and daughter, Jane Dimitry. 


Spring registration starts 


By KRISTEN NIMMO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Registration for the spring semester will be 
held through Dec. 18, and students will soon 
be receiving a booklet listing classes to choose 
from. 

Students should keep in mind the following 
things when registering for courses: 

Q Know who your adviser is. This infor- 
mation can be obtained from the academic 
affairs office; just check with any one of the 
secretaries. 

Q) Make an appointment with your adviser 
to sign up for courses. 

Q) Prepare for the meeting with your ad- 
viser by checking the requirements for your 
major. Then review those requirements to 
decide which classes to take next semester. 

Q) Lastly, if you are transferring to a four— 
year school, you should contact that school to 
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find out what courses it requires you to take 

Ask questions: “Don’t be afraid to ask 
your adviser any questions since he/she is 
there to help you and is willing to answer any 
questions you may have,” said Mary Prunty, 
assistant dean of academic affairs. 

You need to get your adviser’s signature 
on the form before you can register for courses. 
If you are thinking of transferring to another 
program, you need to get an internal transfer 
form before you see your adviser. The forms 
are available in the admissions office. 

Your adviser can help you with these items, 
or refer you to someone who can answer your 
questions. 

Class sign-up: After you have signed up 
for your classes, bring the form to the registrar’s 
office in B—Building. A representative will 
enter the information into the computer. 

Contact your adviser for more informa- 
tion. 
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issues. 

LeBlanc said it is important for the student 
newspaper to expand its coverage in Lawrence 
and maintain a staff on campus. 

“T want to see our coverage in Lawrence 
be as thorough as possible and that entails 
setting up an office that has resources similar 
to the ones in Haverhill,” he said. “We need 
some reporters whose beats are solely staying 
in tune to Lawrence news and that does not 
mean having someone commuting back and 
forth between campuses.” 

Upcoming events: Judit Price, academic 
counselor, hosts a lecture series every other 
week which features speakers from various 
cultural backgrounds. This week Price wel- 
comed a woman raised under Ayatollah 
Khomeini in Iran. She is now going to law 
school. Many of the speakers are NECC 
graduates, which inspires students, Price said. 

While individuals hope to achieve integra- 
tion between campuses, many believe differ- 
ences must be addressed before significant 
progress is made. 

Rodger said people at the college need to 
modify their thinking so Lawrence does not 
get left out in the future. 

“T’m going to have to jump into everyone’s 
area and say, ‘Don’t forget to think about 
Lawrence when you do this,’” Rodger said. 


“My approach is to go in and make everyone 
recognize a problem.” 

Specialized clubs: Norman Landry, dean 
of student affairs, said he doesn’t want the 
Lawrence campus to feel obligated to accept 
all the clubs and programs on the Haverhill 
campus. 

“We’re not looking to push all the pro- 
grams down their throats,” he said. 

Landry said the Lawrence campus would 
be better served through special interest clubs. 

“These are organized all the time,” he 
said. “A group of students who are seriously 
interested in a certain hobby can organize a 
club. Later, when the interested students 
leave, another club can take its place as stu-. 
dents show their interest in certain areas.” 

Making things right: Rodger said en- 
countering the problems during the early 
stages of the campus opening was beneficial 
because she’s now hopeful things will only 
get better in the future and most glitches will 
be resolved by next fall. 

She and DeSarro expressed encourage- 
ment about the recent efforts made by the 
student activities office. 

“Tt sounds like there is a lot of talk going 
on,” DeSarro said. “There are bulletin boards 
and the two student senators were elected. 
It’s a positive development.” 


Brandeis professor to give 
Copland lecture Thursday 


Arthur Berger, distinguished composer and 
professor at Brandeis University and the New 
England Conservatory of Music, will present 
a tribute to composer Aaron Copland on 
Thursday, Nov. 21. 

Berger, author of the biography Aaron 
Copland, will talk about the life and works of 
Copland, who died a year ago, and play 


recordings of some of his works. Copland 
wrote Appalachian Spring, Billy the Kid and 
Fanfare for the Common Man, among other 
American classics. 

The program, part.of NECC’s Life Long 
Learning Program, will begin at 2 p.m. in the 
library conference center on NECC’s Haverhill 


campus. 


For 
College 


Every Student is Eligible 
for Financial Aid . 


Comprehensive Database—Over 200,000 listings represent over $10 


billion in private sector financial aid. 


Easy to Use—We match up students to awards based on information 
provided, including career plans, family heritage, and academic interest. 
Unique Awards—Our research department has located scholarships for 
golf caddies, left-handed students, cheerleaders, non-smokers, and 


more. 


Guarantee—We will find at least seven sources of private sector finan- 
cial aid, or we will refund your money. 
For more information and our FREE brochure, please complete and 


mail the coupon below. 


Please send FREE scholarship information to: 


Mail to: 

James & Eleanor Gustafson 
25 Liberty Street 

Haverhill, MA 01832 


Call today at (508) 373-9606 for a free half-hour consultation 
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strike campus lots 


State police visit to check cars leaving campus 


By RICHARD HOYER ELLEFSEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


State police say several cars were stolen from 
NECC’s Haverhill campus within a two week 
period this semester. 

Trooper Steven Elliot said he and fellow 

troopers were called onto the campus in 
response to the thefts, and on Nov. 1 they 
were stopping drivers and checking for stolen 
cars on both Elliot and Kenoza streets. 

“We were looking for cars with several kids 
in them and no books,” he said. “If we see 
that, then we know they do not belong at the 
school. We’re doing it so some kid will not 
come out and find his car gone.” 

Techniques: He said the thieves, usually 
several in a car, drive through a parking lot 
looking for cars that look good, and when 
they see one, they let someone out to take it. 

Trooper Richard Ubanks said state police 
were watching both Elliot and Kenoza streets 
because they are the only two roads leading 
off campus, and if a car was stolen, there 
would be no way to get out without going 
past them. 

NECC security guard Anthony Diangelo 
said the troopers stood at the side of the road 
looking for broken steering columns, which 
give away stolen cars. He said they will be 
coming through the lot periodically in 
unmarked cars looking for thieves casing the 
lot. He said several cars were stolen from the 
campus recently, and the thefts may have 

been gang related. 

Confrontations: “I’ve chased (the thieves) 
off campus a few times times, trying to get 
their plate numbers,” he said. “When they see 
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By MICHELLE GAGNON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


January of 1991 wasa time that left family and 
friends of the troops in the Persian Gulf 
overwhelmed with emotion. The people in 
this country needed to lean on one another, 
and that is exactly what the NECC Veterans 
and Serviceperson’s Organization (VSO) of- 
fered to the surrounding communities. 

Club offers support: It formed parent 
support groups, held support rallies and mailed 
cards and letters to the troops. When the war 
ended, the VSO welcomed the men and 
women who fought with a homecoming pa- 
rade. 

Recently, the club held a holiday craft and 
gift show. The proceeds have been put into a 
new scholarship fund. Applications are avail- 
able for two $100 scholarships. In order to 
qualify, students must have 12 credits, and in 
some way be related to the service. 

“The NECC VSO is one of the most 
worthwhile and active clubs at this school,” 
said Nancy Sabin, the club’s adviser since it 
was revitalized in the fall of 1989. Sabin has 
also been in charge of the Veterans Certifi- 
cation since 1977. 

Charitable contributions: Each year, 
during the Christmas season, the club partici- 
pates in the Toys for Tots program, and helps 
St. Rita’s church in Haverhill give out used 
toys to homeless children. It also assists the 
church with feeding the needy. 

“The club really tries to make a differ- 
ence,” Sabin said. The group is working ona 
few proposed long-term projects. In the fu- 
ture it hopes to have a copy of the Vietnam 
wall on campus for a week. 

The group has discussed the possibility of 
returning to war, and it believes that there is 
still a possibility of that happening 

~ “There is still the question of where we are 
going and what will happen with a madman 
still on the loose,” Sabin said. 

Students should stay: On a personal 
level, Sabin hopes if we do return to war that 
students aren’t pulled out of school to go. She 
becomes very attached to her students and 
says that it’s hard to watch them leave. 


me coming, they take off. I have seen them in 
a white Dodge Caravan and a (Ford) Mustang. 
They drive a little of everything.” 

He said police may know which gangs are 
stealing the cars. 

Missing mobiles: According to Haverhill 
Police records, at least five cars have been 
stolen since the beginning of September. The 
stolen cars were: a 1986 Pontiac 6000, stolen 
Sept. 10; a 1985 Chevrolet SS, stolen Sept. 
25; a 1984 Oldsmobile Cutlass, stolen Sept. 
27;a1985 Chevrolet Camaro IROC-Z, stolen 
Oct. 2; and a 1987 Toyota 4-Runner, stolen 
Oct. 10. A 1989 Jeep Cherokee, was also 
broken into and damaged on Nov. 5. 

In addition, the department was called to 
the campusat least four other times for criminal 
complaints. The complaints include two in- 
cidents of breaking and entering, a stolen 
license plate, and one incident of vandalism to 
a car. 

NECC student Mike Gabardi’s car was 
stolen on Sept. 27 from lot 1. 

“T came out at 12:45, and the car,was not 
where I had parked it,” he said. “I looked 
around the lot but the car was gone. I figured 
my girlfriend may have played a joke on me, 
so I called my mother to see if she had taken 
it.” When Gabardi realized the missing car 
was no prank, he notified security, who called 
Haverhill police on campus. 

Suspicion: He said there was an 
Oldsmobile Cutlass parked about two spaces 
away from where his car had been parked, 
with its engine running. 

The abandoned car was originally from 
New York, and was seen casing the lot the day 
before by security personnel, he said. 


Charitable group 


“The NECC VSO 1s one of the 
most worthwhile and active 
clubs at this school,” said 
Nancy Sabin, the club’s ad- 
vIser. 


“Tt’s also hard to see some of the students 
who did fight in the Gulf war come back and 
have such a hard time just dealing with every- 
thing,” he said. 

“This club provides a social get-together, 
and it is a support group for people who share 
a common denominator,” Sabin said. 

The VSO meets every other Friday in B— 
310. Anyone who has connection with the 
service is welcome to attend, Sabin said. 


Stolen Vehicles: 

Wednesday, Nov. 
13-At 9:20’ p.m., a 
1987 black Toyota 
truck belonging to a staff member was stolen 
from Lot 6. 

Larceny: 

Saturday, Nov. 9-Atapproximately 2 p.m., 
a steering wheel was stolen from a 1982 
Toyota Corolla. The individual was taking an 
exam on campus and discovered his steering 
wheel missing during a break. 

Thefts: 

Wednesday, Nov.14-At 12 p.m., a faculty 
member reported her purse stolen. Security 
searched the campus and surrounding gar- 
bage cans, but found nothing. The purse 
contained credit cards, money, a checkbook 
and other personal items. The purse was 
decorated with an MCM insignia. 


Gabardi’s car was returned to him with its 
chrome wheels, tires, and stereo taken. He 
said the stolen parts were worth $3,500. The 
thieves also took about $700- $800 worth of 
photo equipment, $500 of goalkeepers 
equipment, his leather jacket, the car’s tail 
lights and some interior parts. 

Misfortune: John Gallagher, NECC night 
student, lost his 1987 Toyota 4-Runner on 
Oct. 10 from the lot outside of E-Building. 

“T came out at 9 p.m., and the car was 
gone,” he said. “ The funny thing is that the 
car was parked about 20 yards from where a 
security guard was standing, under a light. 
When I told him the car has been stolen, the 
guard said ‘what do you mean stolen?’” His 
car has not been returned. 

NECC security guard Donald West said 
he works nearly every night outside of E- 
Building, but does not remember a car being 


Transfer 
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SEVERAL CARS have been stolen from the college’s parking lots this semester, 
including Mike Gabardi’s, shown here minus an estimated $3,500 worth of parts 
and equipment. 


stolen. 

“I’m right here nearly all of the time,” he 
said. “ I don’t remember the car being stolen, 
but it is possible they could have taken it even 
when I was here.” 

Security Capt. Dick Lemelin said the guards 
have many duties working at NECC, and they 
cannot watch every part of the parking lot all 
of the time. 

“Tf you stand there like a dummy, (the 
thieves) know where you are, and then they 
can do what they want,” he said. “They’re 
shrewd.” 

He said an open campus is difficult to 
cover because there are so many entrances 
and exits. 

“Now if we could puta fence up all around 
the campus and have only one entrance, then 
we could really do something about this,” 
Lemellin said. 


ilitary servicepersons club aims to serve 


College 


Day 


NECC Cafeteria 
Tuesday, November 26 
10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Participating Private Colleges 


Amherst College 
Babson College 
Bentley College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Curry College 
Daniel Webster College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 
Endicott College 
Gordon College 


Lasell College 


Harvard/Radcliffe 


Lesley College 

Mass. Coll. of Pharmacy 
Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Merrimack College 
Montserrat College of Art 
Mount Holyoke College 
New England College 
New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 
Notre Dame College 


Regis College 
Rivier College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 

St. Anselm College 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts University 
Wellesley Colllege 
Wentworth Institute 
of Technology 
Wheaton College 
Wheelock College 


Participating Mass. State Colleges 


Bridgewater StateMass. 
Fitchburg State 
Framingham State 
Mass. College of Art 


Salem State 


Maritime Academy 
North Adams State 


Westfield State 


Lowell Univ 
Southeastern Mass. U. 
U. Mass./Amherst 

U. Mass./Boston 


Worcester State 


Participating N.H. 


State Colleges 


Keene State College 
Plymouth State College 
University of New Hampshire 


For further information contact: 
The Counseling Center 


Student Center, Room F-121 
Monday thru Friday 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
or call (508) 374-3790 
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Dual campus club gets underway 


Chris Evans photo 


THE LAWRENCE campus recently welcomed its first student organization, 
the Hispanic cultural club. Representative, Ruth Delacruz, right, chats 
with a student at recent orientation session. 


Dysfunctional families 
cause low self-esteem 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Therapist Ruth Parker recently led a discus- 
sion on dysfunctional families during a lecture 
sponsored by the behavioral science club. 

Parker’s lecture covered topics such as 
types of dysfunctional families, the home, 
effects on the child, the roles of the child, 
behavior in school, present behavior, and 
goals of therapy. 

Abdicates role: “My definition of a dys- 
functional family is one in which both or one 
parent has abdicated their role so the needs of 
the child have not been sufficiently met,” 
Parker said. 

Parents abandon their role for many rea- 
sons, including drug and alcohol abuse, 
gambling, eating disorders, sexual abuse, and 
obsessive—compulsive habits. 

“Anything that is overdone and is pulling 
the parent away, can lead to a dysfunctional 
family,” she said. 

Parker compared it to a mobile, saying 
that when the wind blows, everything moves 
and is affected by the rippling. “The same is 
true for a family.” 

Special needs: Another common factor 
of a dysfunctional family is a special-needs 
child that takes time away from the rest of the 
family. This can be seen with a family who has 
an autistic child, or a child with Down’s 
Syndrome. 

“The atmosphere in such a home often 
lacks communication, structure and limits,” 
she said. 

“We probably love each other, but we 
don’t know how to show it,” Parker said. 

In such an environment, children will 
often develop low self-esteem as a result of 
not feeling good about themselves. 

Two major issues Parker deals with in 
therapy include guilt and lack of identity. 


Meeting obligations 


“My definition of a dysfunc- 
tional family is one in which 
both or one parent has abdi- 
cated their role so the needs of 
the child have not been suffi- 
ciently met,” Parker said. 
“Anything that is overdone 
and is pulling the parent 
away, can lead to a dysfunc- 
tional family.” 


“They feel different and that is important to 
know...they think everyone else is normal,” 
Parker said. 

Discovering self: Parker says the most 
important goal in therapy consists of discov- 
ering the self that the child never had a chance 
to develop. This includes identity and values. 

The individual must find a lasting solution 
to the present problem. The short-term an- 
swers of drinking, or other escapes do not 
work. 

“In therapy, we look at the behavior, take 
responsibility, become aware, and set up short- 
term goals,” Parker said. 

This causes an eventual sense of well— 
being and people start to change their de- 
structive behavioral patterns and how they 
think about themselves, Parker said. 

The lecture was primarily attended by 
students of the Psychology of Personality 
class, as well as members of the behavioral 
science club. 

Too widespread: “I thought it was well— 
done and informative to people who are not 
familiar with the structure of dysfunctional 
families,” said Christine Clermont, an NECC 
student. However, she felt the topic was too 
widespread, and one people tend to generalize. 

“No one has a perfect family,” Clermont 
said. “Everyone tends to label themselves as 
dysfunctional.” 


Earn college credit during your 
winter break by enrolling in 
UMass ¢ Lowell's Winter Inter- 
session. This intensive, 3-week 
session will help you accelerate 
your educational program. And 
if you‘re enrolled in another 
university, this is an excellent 
way to earn transfer credits. 


Credit Courses (3 credits): 
e the Arts 


° Computers 
¢ Criminal Justice 


° Sciences 
Cost: $95.00 per credit 


Name: 
Address: 
City: 
Phone: ( 
College: 


}2 


UMass - Lowell 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 


The University of Massachusetts * Lowell is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity/Titie IX University. AP 
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New beginning 
Vietnamese immigrant manages 
to make impression in new country 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam, was his home 
five years ago. At school, the Communists 
chose Russian as his foreign language. Now, 
one Vietnamese immigrant manages English 
as well as academic excellence at NECC. 

Minh Duc Huu Vo accepted an NECC 
Foundation $500 scholarship this fall, 
awarded for his scholastic success. He cur- 
rently holds a 3.82 GPA. 

What he likes best about NECC is the 
“close, personal” atmosphere between teacher 
and students. In Vietnam, he said, individuals 
could not excel, since all students were taught 
on the same level. 

Future hopes: As a business transfer ma- 
jor, Vo looks forward toa career in business or 
finance after completing his bachelor’s degree 
at a four-year college, hopefully, Bentley, he 
said. 

“Most of my family is in the medical field, 
so I want to try something different,” he said. 
“Also, there are not many Asians in business 
in America. Most of the Asians I see are in 
engineering.” 

Vo came to the United States in 1986 with 
his mother, father and sister. They had ar- 
ranged to live with a sponsor family in Ithaca, 
N.Y.and moved to Lowell within the last year. 

Vo described general Vietnamese pre- 
conceptions of America as “opportunity land.” 

“They think everybody here has money, 
and it is very easy to find a job. But once you 
get here, you find that you must really work 
hard.” } 

Catastrophe: Vo described the Vietnam- 
ese farmlands ruined ‘by chemicals from 
American bombs. He told of the food 
shortages, rampant inflation and how only 
the well-off could afford meat with their daily 
meal of rice and vegetables. 

Many Vietnamese had to pay their gov- 
ernment $5,000 in gold to be able to leave, 
but the Communists had no desire to hinder 
his family’s departure, he said. His family not 
only escaped payment, but also got out on a 
government—provided air lift. 

His parents, had supported the 
U.S.-backed government in South Vietnam, 
in what was then Saigon (now Ho Chi Minh 
City). 

After Saigon fell in 1975, the South 
Vietnamese, who had supported the U. S— 
backed government, faced life under their 
adversary’s rule. 

Vo said he was too young to remember 
U.S. troops in his homeland. He does re- 
member his parents losing their jobs, how- 


WINTER INTERSESSION 199: 


January 2 - January 17 


Or, take advantage of a special 
opportunity to study Art History in 
Florence, Italy! 


Day Classes 

Mon - Saf 9am - Noon 
Evening Classes 

Mon-Fri 6- 9pm 

and Sat 12:30 - 3:30pm 


Non-Credit Courses: 

e IBM® PC Workshops 

° Macintosh® Workshops 

Brush up on your software knowl- 
edge or learn a new application 


So don't be left out in the cold. 
Make your winter break teally 
count. For a Winter Intersession 
bulletin, call the Division of 
Continuing Education at 

(508) 934-2480. Or fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to: 
University of Massachusetts ¢ 
Lowell, Division of Continuing 
Education, One University 
Avenue, Loweil, MA 041854. 
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SUCCESS IN THE U.S. enables Minh 
Duc Huu Vo to expect future rewards. 


ever, when the Communists “just took them 
away.” 

His mother was a pharmacist and his father 
a port manager. Vo said many people went to 
prison, including his uncle, who served 10 
years for his non—Communist ties. 

His parents’ political history kept them 
out of work, and changed his peg S Ae 
said. 5 

“I was forced to icine 
my background, I couldn’t take French or 
English, like the children of Communists,” 
he said. 

Still, his parents were better off than most, 
and they managed an English tutor for him 
for two years. 

Military obligations: “Ifstill there, [would 
probably be in the military,” he said. 

Vo said that at the age of 16 or 18, 
teenagers begin mandatory military service, 
unless they’re rich enough to bribe officials. 

Service often meant duty in 
Vietnamese—occupied Kampuchea (Cambo- 
dia). Vo remembers losing friends to the 
fighting there. 

Now, the clashes in Vo’s life are on a 
smaller scale. He speaks of his parents’ clinging 
to older ways as he-grasps the ways of his new 
country. / 
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Recruiting fair draws 15 companies; military recruiters do well 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Given today’s economic conditions, compa- 
nies are not going out and hiring people as 
they did 10 years ago. 

Abbott Rice, placement director, said, 
“The companies are filling the positions they 
need filled. 

“Five or six years ago they had a number of 
openings, now they don't have to worry 
about finding a good lead.” 

Out of the 15 companies expected, two 
didn’t show up at a recent campus job fair 
held on Wednesday, Nov. 6. 

“This is one of the things that happens at 
a job fair,” Rice said. “The ones which came, 
for the most part, did all right.” 

Rice feels there were two sides to the fair. 


“The fair brought companies on campus ~ 


which had jobs to offer,” he said. “But we 
wanted more companies to be here.” - 

Susan McCue, Finelle skin care analyst, 
saw the job fair as a positive outlet for both the 
company and the students. 

“We have done the job fair in the past here 
and it has usually generated a good amount of 
leads for us,” McCue said. “This is why we 
came back. The turnout was good, what 
we've had has been good. The previous 
turnout was good enough for us to come 
back.” 

Finding a job: Students have a possibility 
for job employment in Finelle, McCue said. 

The students work as independent con- 
tractors. This is achieved by booking ap- 


Testing the waters 


pointments in the homes of family and friends 
or salons. 

Rice said there are three factors to a suc- 
cessful job fair. 

Three aspects: “Timing, the group of 
students graduating is small,” he said. “Stu- 
dents tend to wait to look for a job and the 
size of the fair bears an attraction to a job 
fair.” 

One company saw the effects of the 
economy as a reason for interest. 

Staff Sergeant Heidi Herbert, U. S. army 
recruiter, said, “We have been here in the 
past. The turnout was fair. We had a larger 
turnout today than in the past. I would at- 
tribute most of the turnout to the poor 
economy.” 

One benefit to joining the army is tuition 
paid for college. 

“They can expect to pick their own jobs, 
which is guaranteed up front in writing,” she 
said. “They can get anywhere from $9,000 to 
$26,000 for college, depending on their 
qualifications and the job they select.” 

Once the contract is signed, the person is 
committed and needs to fulfill the commit- 
ment. 

“We tell everyone before they join not to 
go into it halfheartedly,” Herbert said. “That’s 
why we want them to make their decision 
before they join. Everyone we enlist is sure 
they wanted to join.” 

Staff Sergeant Felix Padial, Mass. Army 
National Guard recruiter, said the job fair was 
located in an accessible place. 

“There has been a fair amount of a turn- 
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WITH THE economy as tough as It is, students like Roger Rivera attend job fairs 
and speak to recruiters like Felix Padial, Army National Guard, for possible jobs. 


ARE YOU READY TO ACCELERATE YOUR WAY TO 
A BACHELOR'S DEGREE? 


Lesley College's School of Management is offering the accelerated Bachelor's 
Degree Completion Program at convenient locations in your area. This 14- 
month program is designed for students with a minimum of 56 credits from a 


regionally accredited institution. 


The School of Management offers an intensive program of study that will 
provide you with the work-related skills you need to accelerate your career. 


To find out more about the Bachelor's Degree Completion Program or a number 
of exciting Master’s Degree offerings, contact Mary Thompson at 617/349-8692 
or write: School of Management, 29 Everett St, Cambridge, MA 02138-2790. 


SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


Lesley College is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Institution 
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out,” he said. “We have been here before. We 
are new in the area and we are here to establish 
ourselves and to make our educational pro- 
grams known to the students.” 

Some benefits: The legislature passed a 
law in 1978 that made guard members exempt 
to pay tuition in any state school. 

“Ttis a state militia,” Padial said. “So, here 
you have a population of some 10,000 stu- 
dents, male and female, who have their tuition 
waived just by being members of the guard. 
This is our strongest educational benefit out 
of all the educational programs.” 

The jobs offered cover a wide range. 

“The jobs that you get in the military are 
dependent on your ability academically, when 
you take the entrance exams,” Padial said. 

Requirements: When students join the 
National Guard, they join a part-time military 
organization. The requirement is one week- 
end a month drill and a two-week drill in the 
summer, as well as basic training, active duty 
and advanced training. 

Shirley Lussier, compensation/employ- 
ment coordinator at St. Joseph Hospital, said 
student turnout was good. 

“There was a good amount of students,” 
she said. “I’ve seen around 100 to 120 stu- 
dents. I think it’s good exposure. I’m familiar 
with the set up here. We always get a lot of 
interest in our booth, so I wasn’t disap- 
pointed.” 


Free travel, 
cash, and 
excellent 
business 


experience! 


Openings available for 
individuals or student 
organizations to 
promote the country’s 
most successful 
Spring Break tours... 


Call Inter-Campus 


Programs 
800-327-6013 
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Two-sided issue im- 
pacts many at NECC 


“The fair brought compantes 
on campus which had jobs to - 
offer,” Rice said. “But we 
wanted more compantes to be 
here.” 


Howard Kaplan, Arbor human resources 
representative, said he wasn’t expecting a lot 
coming in to the job fair. 

“The fall job fair is geared for a smaller 
group,” Rice said. “These are the students 
graduating in December. For many students, 
it’s too early.” 

The work at Arbor is guaranteed. 

“We are a temporary human service 
agency,” Kaplan said. “I won’t hire a person 
unless I know I have work for them.” 

There is a fine line in a temporary agency 
as to what is considered full or part time. 

“It’s hard to say in a temporary agency 
what’s part time,” Kaplan said. “I have a 
person who is part time working more than 
40 hours a week.” 

Pay rates: The pay depends on the type of 
job. At Arbor, the rates vary between $6 to 
$10 an hour. 

Cindy Berry, of Hampstead Hospital, said 
the turnout was poor. 

“We expected better,” she said. “Based on 
the economy, the turnout should have been 
phenomenal. I don’t know ifit was because of 
advertising or the way things were set up, but 
we haven’t had what we were looking for.” 

Many students come by at the change of 
classes, Rice said. 

“You have to expect periods of greater 
traffic as well as ones of lesser traffic,” he said. 

There were 600 invitations sent out to 
companies offering the job fair. 

“T debated on whether or not to cancel it,” 
Rice said. “The signs weré up. I didn’t push 
it that hard because I didn’t have a great 
number of companies. I went with it because 
I felt there are jobs here.” 

Job offers: In the spring, companies look 
for graduating students. 

“A larger group of employers attracts more 
students,” Rice said. “You can’t wait until last 
minute to look for a job, people are desperate 
to find jobs.” 
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Power of suggestion | 


Hypnosis brings subconscious mind to light 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Your eyes are getting heavy. You feel yourself getting sleepy. 
You are now entering into a deep sleep. 

When people think of hypnotists, this is the picture that 
often comes to mind. 

Thomas Vitale, hypnotist, said, “People think a weak— 
willed person is the best subject to hypnotize. Not so—just the 
opposite is true.” 

Variety: There are many uses for hypnosis. 

“The police departments are using hypnosis to aid the 
witness in remembering details of a crime,” Vitale said. 
“Hypnosis is also used in professional sports, painless child- 
birth and to enhance memory habits.” 

In hypnosis, the hypnotist plants a suggestion into a 
person’s subconscious. The suggestions range from quitting 
smoking to losing weight. 

“Hypnosis works by recognizing the power of suggestion 
in a receptive mind,” Vitale said. “The person being hypno- 
tized has to be serious and willing. The person is relaxed and 
open to suggestion.” 

Hidden strength: The subconscious mind of a person is 
more powerful than the conscious mind, Vitale said. 

“Tf there is a conflict between the two minds, the sub- 
conscious always wins,” he said. “You can’t be made to do 
something you wouldn’t normally do. Your morals would 
take over.” 

It is not a cure-all, he said. In order for it to work, the 
person has to have the desire to do something. The effects of 
hypnosis on trying to stop smoking are 90 percent effective, 
while weight loss techniques are 80 percent effective. 

“Ifa person wants to stop smoking, they have to want to 
deep down inside,” said Vitale, who said hypnosis is not 100 
percent successful. 


“You never really know if someone is going to accept the 
suggestions,” he said. 

The impression created in the office can be enhanced in 
many ways. 

Repetition: “The power of suggestion wears off after 
awhile,” Vitale said. “In the office, a tape is made from the 
session. This tape can be played at home, reinforcing the 
effects (of hypnosis).” 

The tapes do not involve subliminal messages. 

“This is a form of hypnosis,” Vitale said. “Some say it 
doesn’t work. It’s a matter of a person believing it will work. 
If people are ready to do something, they will.” 

Donna Rappa, stenographer II, secretarial support center, 
first learned of the hypnosis session through one of the college 
brochures. : 

“I’m interested in the stop-smoking session,” Rappa said. 
“It’s difficult to stop smoking. I’ve looked into different ways, 
acupuncture and hypnosis. Hypnosis is the avenue I’ve chosen 
to take at this time.” 

In the session between Vitale and the patient, a rapport is 
created. 

Helpful: “Clinical hypnosis doesn’t need to be deep,” 
Vitale said. “There are no complications or side effects. It can 
only help a person, not hurt.” 

Rappa felt it was a lot of fun. 

“Tt was very relaxing,” she said. “I could hearand remember 
everything that went on.” 

There are several stages of hypnosis. The alpha beta waves, 
the same brain waves encountered when dreaming at night, 
are used. 

“Daydreaming is also a form of hypnosis,” Vitale said. 
“Everybody daydreams occasionally.” 

Licensing studied: The question of licensing hypnotists is 
now being studied. The Guild of Hypnotists requires a 
number of hours per year for work to be certified. 

“T’m sure theyll be heading that way,” Vitale said. “Like 
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other industries, it’s going to have to be certified by the state 
sooner or later. This is going to happen down the road.” 

Hypnosis has been in Vitale’s family for more than 22 
years. His father, Jerry Valley, first introduced him to the 
world of the subconscious. Vitale became a hypnotist after his 
father suggested that he take a class. 

“Twas exposed to it when I was young,” he said. “I gotinto 
it three years ago after taking a course in Boston.” 


Gallaudet lecture stresses good nutrition 


By BETHANY BOGGIATTO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Feeling good, looking good, eating healthy, 
and staying in shape were a few of the health 
issues discussed at a recent lecture in the 
conference room at Bentley College Library. 

It was sponsored by the Speech and 
Hearing Foundation of Massachusetts, Inc.; 
Support Services for Deafand Hard of Hearing 
People (NECC); and Gallaudet University 
Regional Center at NECC. 

Lecturer Marcia Huston graduated from 
Boston University with a bachelor’s degree in 
occupational therapy. Huston then went on 
to complete the Interpreter Training Pro- 
gram at NECC and works as a sign language 
interpreter. 

Getting started: The lecture started off 
with stretching exercises and 10 jumping 
jacks to wake everyone up. A quiz was then 
issued consisting of various true or false 
questions on the best way to lose weight and 
to eat healthier. 

Huston talked about balancing meals. 

“T try to eat six small, healthy meals a day 
instead of three large ones,” she said. 

She eats non-fattening and low—cholesterol 
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products. 

“They make you feel better,” she said. “I 
guess you are what you eat.” 

Getting fit: Aerobic and anaerobic exer- 
cise should be combined, she said. Aerobic 
exercise, which was a big hit in the 780s, is 
heavier activity and more strain on the heart 
than anaerobic exercise. Aerobic workout 
includes things such as running, biking, 
swimming, hiking, dancing, etc. 

Anaerobic exercise invovles stretching, slow 
walking or weight lifting. To get the best 
results mentally and physically, workout with 
both methods, Huston said. 

Some women think lifting weights is not a 
feminine activity, but this is not true, Huston 
said. 

“You can shape your body however you 
want by using weights,” she said. 

Ifyou want to enlarge your muscles (mass), 
you should lift heavy weights with low rep- 
etitions. If you want defined muscles, you 
should lift lighter weights with more repeti- 
tions. 

“Lifting weights reduces high blood 
pressure and cholesterol,” she said. “It also 
improves your posture and lungs.” 

No matter how much a woman exercises 
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or diets, she will always have more fat than a 
man. Women need more fat to protect their 
organs. Inactive women have an estimated fat 
content of 25 to 30 percent, while active 
women have 20 to 25 percent. An inactive 
man has 18 to 23 percent and an active man 
has 13 to 18 percent. 

Important vitamins: Some vitamins that 
are essential to one’s physical and mental 
health include: vitamins A, B-Complex, C, 
D, E, and K. 

Vitamin K (found in fish, liver, eggs, milk, 
carrots, tomatoes, cereals, grain, and cheese) 
gives you good vision, prevents infection, 
maintains tissues covering the body surfaces, 
protects tissues lining the inner organs and 
glands, is important to bone developement 
and digestion, and helps with blood clotting. 

Vitamin B-Complex ( found in fish, pork, 
liver, kidneys, yeast, whole grains, nuts, beans, 
peas, eggs, milk, cheese, leafy green vegetables, 
peanuts, and soy) protects against fatigue, 
tension, depression, and other nervous disor- 
ders, helps digestion, feeds the brain, skin, 
blood, and eyes, and produces enzymes for 
synthesis of amino acids. 

Vitamin C (found in oranges, grapefruits, 
lemons, apples, melons, strawberries, toma- 


Fat conscious 


No matter how much a 
woman exercises or dtets, she 
will always have more fat 
than aman. Women need - 
more fat to protect their or- 
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toes, cabbage, broccoli, kale, cauliflower, and 
brussels sprouts) gives normal blood clotting 
and heals wounds, strengthens blood vessels, 
hair teeth and gums, fights infection, and 
combats stress. 

Vitamin D (found in milk products and 
eggs) helps absorb calcium for strong bones 
and teeth. , 

Vitamin E (found in unrefined vegetables, 
oils, cereals, fish oils, soybean oil and eggs) 
helps with red blood cell strength and repro- 
duction of living tissue. 
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Holiday Dinner Dance 


Saturday, Nov. 23, 1991 


Pat's Beef House 
12 Alpha St., Haverhill 
social 7 p.m. 
Dinner 7:30 p.m. 
Dancing 8 p.m. 
_ to midnight 


Semi-formal dress 


For tickets, call Claire Conway, 388-4465 


Sponsored by the NECC Foundation and Northern Essex Community College 


Wednesday, November 20, 1991 


Observer Arts & Entertainment 


Talent abounds 
Chris Evans photos 


PARNASSUS BREAKS its literary boundaries as it 
explores the realm cf music. An array of musical 
sounds fills the NECC campus when Steve Lytle and 
Steve Bishop, left, play acoustic guitar, and John 
Bishop, above, plays electric guitar. Brett Duggan, 
top-left, lends his creativity to a rendition of rock 
songs. 


Parnassus rocks 


Award-winning magazine continues to entertain 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts @& Entertainment Editor 


Student creativity and talent will again be on display as 
Parnassus, the NECC inter—arts magazine, prepares to pub- 
lish this semester’s issue. 

The title, Parnassus, comes from the name of the 
mythological home of the nine muses who inspired human— 
kind in the arts. 

Laurel Obert, Parnassus adviser, says the magazine has a 
long and distinguished past. 

Dedication: The effort involved in producing such a 
publication is enormous, said Obert, and she credits the 
Parnassusstaft with working the long hours and putting in the 
time necessary to create the magazine. 

That time has recently included the planning and organi- 


The NECC Foundation Sponsors 
Sunday Afternoon Concerts 


Dec. 15 Winter in New England— 
A Panorama of Styles 


All concerts at 2 p.m. 
NECC Library Conference Room 
Free admission 


Also sponsored by the NECC Foundation 


Holiday Dinner Dance 


Saturday Evening, Nov. 23 
Pat's Beef House, Haverhill 
Donation $25 per person 


For tickets call Claire Conway: 388-4465 


zation of a fund-raising concert, in which, Obert said, a great 
deal of time, effort and energy was expended. 

“John Bishop got all the bands together,” she said. 

Bishop, a long-time Parnassus contributor, and the staff 
put together a well-attended concert held recently on the 
lawn in front of F—building. 

“We had never done anything like that before,” Obert 
said. “We got lucky with the weather. It was a beautiful day 
and a lot of people came to the concert.” 

As a result, Parnassus raised over $150. 

“We sold raffle tickets,” Obert said, “but the great thing 
was that if people didn’t have enough money for a ticket, 
they’d just make donations.” 

History: “We found this issue,” Obert said, as she pro- 
duced a dog—eared copy of the publication. “It’s quite old. We 
think it’s from 1963.” 

While it may predate even 
1963, it’s easy to see the 
substantial changes Parnassus 
has undergone throughout 
the years. 

Originally a hand-typed, 
loosely—bound collection of 
poetry and prose, it has 
become a professionally 
produced collection ofstuden 
artwork, photography, short 
stories, music, and assorted 
writings. 

Obert said the support 
Parnassus has received from 
the NECC faculty and staff is 
a great help. 

“People have been very 
generous, and we all appreci- 
ate that,” she said. “It shows 
people care about the arts 
and what we’re doing.” 

Award-winner: What 
Obert and the Parnassus staff 
is doing, is creating an award— 
winning inter—arts magazine. 
The fall of ?89 and spring of 
90 issues combined to garner 
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two prestigious awards. 

Obert said both Associate College Press and Columbia 
Scholastic Press awards were bestowed upon the Parnassus 
staff. 

“We were competing against a lot of four-year schools, so 
I think that’s pretty great,” she said. 

The current Parnassus staff sees only three of its former 
members returning this semester. 

“We lost a lot of people to graduation last year,” Obert 
said. “But we have John Bishop, Jay Carlson and Bryan 
Contino returning.” 

Obert sees Parnassusas a useful outlet for students in both 
a creative and practical way. 

Opportunity: “We have had a magazine contact one stu- 
dent who had been published in Parnassus to inquire about 
some writing, so it’s a great way for people to receive a little 
exposure,” she said. 

Obert became staff adviser in 1987, after working on the 
magazine for a year as a student in 1986. She also wrote for 
literary magazines throughout high school and college, yet 
hesitates to label Parnassus a “literary” magazine. 

“We like to take submissions from everyone and anyone, 
day or night students. In addition to that, we like to take a look 
at anything, not just poetry or prose.” 

Obert said that Parnassus has even seen a rap song in its 
pages. 

The magazine gives NECC students an opportunity to 
display their artistic or creative talents, and Obert said the staff 
would be happy to look over submissions from anyone who 
feels they may have been inspired by the muses of Parnassus. 


Versatility helps magazine 
gather many contributions 
“We like to take submissions from every- 


one and anyone, day or night students. 
In addition to that, we like to take a look 


at anything, not gust poetry or prose.” 
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When smokers quit. 


Within 20 minutes of smoking that last coats, He bee the body begins a a 
series of changes that continues for years. ——~""_~ 

All benefits are lost by smoking just 
one cigarette a day, accor- 
ding to the American 
Cancer Society. 


20 minutes 
*Blood pressure 
drops ta normal 
*Pulse rate drops to 
normal 

«Body temperature 
of hands and feet 
increases to normal 


8 hours 
«Carbon monoxide level 

in blood drops to normal __ 
*Oxygen level in blood 
increases to normal - 


48 Hours 


ahd endings start 
As owing © 
ity to smell and 

Le. is enhanced _ 


1 to 9 months 
*Coughing, sinus con- 
gestion, fatigue, short- 
ness of breath decrease — 
+Cilia regrow in lungs, _ 
increasing ability to ae 
handle mucus, clean the . 
lungs, reduce infection 
Body's overall ergy 
increases 


10 years 
«Lung-cancer death 

rate similar to that of 
eencse ‘ . 
*Precancerous ce : 
replaced a 
*Risk of cancer of 

mouth, throat, - e 
esophagus, bladder, 
kidney and 
‘pancreas 
decreases 


SOURCE: The Ameri an C: Cancer Society, Washington Division; Centers oF. Di 
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Student health 
services offers 
many benefits 
to community 


By DEBBIE MACKENZIE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students who are in need of health care can receive many benefits at NECC’s 
student health services center (SHS). 

The center provides most services on a walk-in basis that requires no 
appointment. Minor first-aid and emergency care are just a few of the services 
provided. 

For a minimum fee, any student may receive vaccines such as tetanus, 
measles, mumps, rubella, or hepatitis B. Immunizations are administered by Dr. 
Ralph Wade during clinic hours, which vary during the week, and students are 
encouraged to make appointments for such shots. Examinations are free and, if 
necessary, prescriptions may be written for minor illnesses. 

Various tests can be given during an examination for as little as $5 per test. 
With the growing concern over sexually transmitted diseases, women are 
encouraged to have Pap smear testing as well as chlamydia tests once a year. 

Condoms available: Condoms are available free of charge, without consul- 
tation, just inside the office door. 

Pat Kepschull, SHS director, said the office tries “to be committed to giving 
the best care to students that we possibly can.” She has been working in SHS for 
14 years. 

“There is no limit to the number of services a student may receive,” Kepschull 
said. The office wants students to know that services are provided free of charge, 
and they should take advantage of this opportunity. Most services are funded by 
the student activity fee. 

Kepschull actively encourages educational programs dealing with stress 
management, smoking education, substance abuse, AIDS, and nutrition. She 
sometimes provides tables in the cafeteria that offer educational information. 

Dietary analysis: Ifa student is concerned about diet intake, a computer is 
available for a nutritional analysis. 

“This health-risk appraisal can be combined with counseling for a better 
understanding of nutritional value,” Kepschull said. 

The office provides counseling and referrals for crisis intervention, rape/ 
physical abuse, family planning, women’s issues, and HIV testing referral. 

“The health office coincides with the 14 health and human service programs 
at NECC and keeps up with the filing and tracking ofall required immunizations 
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By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Features Editor 


Beware, all you yellow—fingered, smelly—clothed people. National smoke— 
out week has arrived. 

The smoke-out is designed not only to educate younger people about 
the dangers ofsmoking, but also to encourage smokers to give up the habbit 
for at least 24 hours, with the hope that it lasts. 

“I want people to believe that ifthey can get through one day, they'll be 
OK,” said Donna Montalbano, a registered nurse with student health 
services. “Then maybe they’ll realize that they really can quit.” 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said smoking takes many lives. 

Many deaths: “Right now, in this country, three times as many people 
die from smoking-related diseases as die from AIDS,” he said. “I’ve seen 
enough people dying in the most miserable fashion. It’s much more serious 
than the number of people who die on the highway.” 

Sponsored by the American Cancer Society, the program is now in its 
15th year. 

“The Cancer Society realizes that smoking is a serious addiction,” said 
Joe Maisano, health education intern. “The smoke-out won’t make people 


can quit for one day, they might be able to do it permanently.” 

With balloons and a flashy display, Montalbano tries to add humor to a 
touchy subject. 

“We try to use the lighter approach, that way people are more apt to 
come to the table for information,” she said. “We want to be seen as helpful, 
as well as approachable.” 


out. ; 
Reach out: “I’m hoping we can find enough people so that the 
information will spread beyond the college campus,” she said. “I hope 


By TRACI-ANN FUSCO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The tobacco industry is facing tough times. Americans are not buying as 
many cigarettes as they once did. So foreign countries are now being heavily 
marketed, say some politicians and health officials. 
“Domestic consumption has plummeted 18 percent since 1981,” said 
Congressman Chester Atkins recently in the Boston Globe. “The cigarette in- 
dustry has teamed up with the U.S. trade representatives and the commerce and 
state departments to push cigarettes abroad.” 

“This is the greatest human disaster of our times,” Michael Daube, a Western 
Australia state public official, told the Progressive Magazine. “And future gen- 
erations will find it simply unbelievable that our governments failed to respond, 
knowing that it could have prevented tens of millions of deaths. 

Affected areas: “During the ’90s, cigarettes will kill roughly 1 million 
people a year in less-developed countries,” he said. “In industrialized nations, 
it’s estimated to kill two million. But in the future, when global mortality begins 
to exceed 10 million annually, about 70 percent of the deaths will be in the less— 


Chris Evans photo 
MANY STUDENTS like Brian Peabody take advantage of the many 
services offered by the student health services office, located in the 
first floor of the Student Center. Karen Currier, R.N., is one of several 
health practitioners available to-assist students. 
for such fields,” Kepschull said. 

Internships: Some NECC health and human service graduates, who have 
gone on to four-year schools, have returned to fill their internship requirements 
at the office. 

“Students in those fields should take advantage of this opportunity, as we are 
continually looking to fill positions,” Kepschull said. 

The SHS office is located in F-112, or call ext. 2222 for an emergency. Clinic 
hours for an examination by the doctor are available one day a week, but students 
are urged to schedule an appointment in advance. 
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Montalbano wants to reach as many people as possible with the smoke—_ 
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Although smoke-out day is actual 
events throughout the week. 

Smoke No More, atwo-part audio tape 
gradually. It deals with techniques for s 
progress, and self-affirmation. 5 

In Control, avideo and audio package 
smoking, but also explains why they do 


_ quitting, some benefits of not smoking, 


the effects of withdrawal. 
“This program looks at the comple 
smoke,” Montalbano said. “ 
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the day,” Montalbano said. “We tell 
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developed countries where, thanks ir 
consumption is increasing sharply.” 

“Tt’s more than exporting cigarettes; 
Greg Connoly, the director of the offic 
Department of Public Health. “As ar 
to cigarettes before will start to light uy 

“This country has led efforts to fight 
all around the world,” he said. “This w 
immoral.” 

Recently, Atkins introduced two bill 
Cigarette Export Reform Act bars an’ 
countries into relaxing their cigarette 
companies sell their products. 3 

The Cigarette Export ntl: Acti 
about the harmful effects of nicotine be 
country. 

Same rules apply: These bills do no 
just force the tobacco companies to ab 
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By ANNETTE VELEZ 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“The smoke-free campus is a great succt 
student health services coordinator. “The 
as far as I know. We have received a citat 
congratulating us on going smoke-free. ] 
college in New England that has achiev 

Most students say they do respect o 
follow along. 

Students are policing their peers. Oc 
the rule, or blatantly light up inside. Th 
to threatened to call a supervisor to “tal 
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good idea for everyone’s health, but they 
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moke—out week 


n-smoking and health with the . 


staff kick habit 


questions that the smoker might ask about why he should stop.” 

Student health services will also give out referrals to smokers for clinics that 
help them quit smoking, as well as direct them to the counseling department. 

Although the week is aimed toward smokers, many non-smokers also seek 
information. 

Helping others: “We always have people who are trying to get someone else 
to quit,” Montalbano said. 

Maisano said, “I think you’ll find more non-smokers approaching the table 
looking for information.” 

Although national smoke-out week tries to make people stop smoking, 
Montalbano attempts to give smokers both sides of the issue. 

“We try to be honest,” she said. “We tell people what might happen or how 
they might feel over the course of the day if they quit.” 

Montalbano said some people are afraid to stop smoking because they are 
concerned about the effects of withdrawal if they quit; they are worried about 
their weight, and they say it helps them to reduce stress. 

Weighty factor: “People need to be given other options to manage without 
it (smoking),” she said. “More women smoke than men because they are trying 
to control their weight.” 

‘However, weight gain will not nl li occur. Approximately only one-third 
of former smokers gain weight, while the remaining people either maintain their 
weight or actually lose some. 
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Although the smoke-outis designed to help people quit smoking, Montalbano 
realizes people can only do it if they want to. 

“Mind over matter is strong,” she said. “People might have better results if 
they go in with a positive attitude. It doesn’t matter how much I want them to 
stop, it’s not going to happen unless they want to.” 

Help wanted: Dimitry said maybe somebody famous could help urge people 
to quit smoking. 

“I wish some national figure would start talking about smoking and whatit’s 
doing to hundreds of thousands of people a year,” he said. 

Dimitry also said people have to become more concerned about their health. 

“Life preservation and life saving—that’s what the smoke-out is all about,” he 
said. “The life you save will be your own.” 


Gradual process 


“The Cancer Soctety realizes that smoking is a seri- 
ous addiction,” said Joe Maisano, health education 
intern. “The smoke-out wont make people quit right 
away, but maybe it will make them modify their 
behavior. If they can quit for one day, they might be 
able to do it permanently.” 


to expand their export sales 


this country. 

In an interview with Nation Magazine, former Surgeon General C. Everett 
Koop said, “It is the height of hypocrisy for the United States to export tobacco 
at a time when we are pleading with foreign governments to stop the export of 
cocaine. Consider these figures, last year in the United States cocaine killed 
2,000 people. In that same year, 400,000 people died from cigarettes.” 

At odds: The general accounting office, auditing arm ofcongress, also agrees 
the tobacco policy is hypocrisy. In a written report, it stated, “While the trade— 
promotion agencies foster exports of cigarettes, the Department of Health and 
Human Services directs a major anti-smoking effort and aids the international 
movement that fights smoking worldwide.” 

In response to the report, Carla Hills, the U.S. trade representative and the 
president’s principal adviser on international trade policy, said, “As long as 
cigarettes remain a legal commodity in the United States and abroad, there is no 
legal basis to deny cigarette manufacturers assistance in gaining market access.” 

President Bush has not officially made a statement in regard to this issue, but 
the Associated Press quoted Vice President Dan Quayle as saying, “Tobacco 
exports should be expanded aggressively because Americans are smoking less.” 
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ss,” according to Pat Kepschull, R.N., 
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understand we are the only community 
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asionally, someone will claim to forget 
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> smoking ban, generally agreed it is a 
also voiced concem over the poor state 
ink smokers are ignoring the ashtrays 


non-smoker, was visibly offended and 


he janitors to keep our campus clean, - 
of us, if we want to have a respectable, 


d is not an ashtray.” 

ounds are a mess. There are still some 

nitup, so why should we do their job 
‘there is an ashtray, I use it.” 

le quit smoking. Some introductory 

| are open to the public available here 


ints further information or help with 
or educate others about the dangers of 
fice anytime,” Kepschull said. 

veather gets cold, Kepschull said, “The 


inconvenience ofhaving to go all the way to a designated smoking area may deter 
some smokers from lighting up.” 

Students are encouraged to learn more about the effects of smoking on 
themselves and others. There are pamphlets and other information available at 
the health services office, or in the cafeteria at different times throughout the 
year. Anyone interested in information, may write to the American Cancer 
Society, at 777 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017, or call toll free 1-800-—ACS— 
2345. 


Some facts about smoking 


- Q Each year, cigarette-initiated fires kill 1,500 Americans, the 
equivalent of 10 plane crashes. This makes cigarettes the leading 
cause of fire deaths in places of residency. 

O Sixty percent of smokers start using cigarettes by the age of 13. 
_Q Tobacco addiction lowers one’s resistance to disease. 
Q) After primary smoking and alcoholism, second-hand smoke is 
the leading cause of preventablé'deaths in America. More than 
46,000 Americans die each year from second-hand smoke. 

Q It usually takes 4-10 attempts to quit smoking. People should 
keep trying if they don’t succeed the first time. 

_O Cigarette companies sell over $1 billion of cigarettes to children 
each 

a Nicotine i is as addictive as heroin. 

Kids Say Don’t Smoke by Andrew Tobias. 
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‘Bring on the Night’ inspires 


Sting & Co. tape 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Movies that document the course of a 
musician’s career, “rockumentaries,” can of- 
ten bring a great deal of insight into a band’s 
inner workings. Never is this more apparent 
than in the Karl—Lorimar video, Bring on the 
Night. 

Bring on the Nightis a visual diary of sorts 
that chronicles the evolution of Sting’s Dream 
of the Blue Turtles tour preparation. 

On its own, Dream of the Blue Turtles is 
one of the most superlative albums in modern 
recorded music. The collection of musicians 
brought together by the former Police front— 
man is a virtual all-star team of players that 
represents the future of jazz talent. 

Joining Sting for Bring on the Night, are 
Kenny Kirkland on keys; Darryl Jones, who 
regularly played with the late Miles Davis, on 
bass; Omar Hakim of Weather Report on 
drums; sax master Branford Marsalis; and 
Dollette McDonald and Janice Pendarvis, 
who have worked extensively with the Police 
on back-up vocals. This band, to a member, 
was an intelligent lot with a great deal to say, 
and usually said it. 

Perfection: Great music, like great litera- 
ture or great art, should not only please the 
senses, but the heart, the mind and the soul. 
Bring on the Night captures this feeling, and 
visualizes the events as they actually happened. 

The video is set outside of Paris, 1985, 
where Sting and the band set up shop in an 
old French chateau to woodshed and prepare. 
Over the course of the film, which showcases 
performance clips, interspersed with interview 
footage, the viewer is given an extremely 
candid look into the lives of the band mem- 
bers. Their personalities shine through as 


strongly as Sting’s, which lends the overall 
production a “band” feel, rather than that of 
the “pop icon and his underlings.” 

Foundations: “What this film is about,” 
Sting says, “is the beginning of this group, the 
formation of this group. It’s about musicians 
from different areas forming a common 
language. Most films are made about bands 
when they’re at the peak of their career, or 
when they’re finished, like The Last Waltz, or 
Let It Be. I can’t think of a film about a band 
starting off—beginning.” 

In making this statement publicly, Sting 
honestly, almost naively, casts the band con- 
cept into action. In theory, at the time, the 
group was just that—a unit. 

“I’m not so totally sure yet that this is a 
band, in that everyone has a totally equal say 
in what happens,” bass player Darryl Jones 
says. “I am curious to know whether it will 
eventually become that.” 

This, too, shows the open honesty that 
this project was approached with. The nervous 
doubt is clearly evident, and one of the most 
revealing aspects of viewing this video now, as 
opposed to the time it was filmed, is that we 
have the answer to Jones’ rhetorical question. 

It is well known throughout the music 
industry that Sting possess a strong personal- 
ity (read: ego). While this may be, the one 
member of the band that easily outshines 
even the Stingster himself throughout the 
entire video is sax player Branford Marsalis. 

Class clown: Marsalis puts forth a likable 
comic personae that combines with Sting’s 
lighter side. Together, these two create a 
chemistry that works so well, it is undeniably 
one of the stronger points in the video. 
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“Music is a tremendous social statement,” 
Marsalis points out in one of his more serious 
moments. “Musicians are always social critics. 
That’s the biggest problem with pop music: 
they don’t have any more social critics. They 
don’t have enough people with the intelli- 
gence to stand up and see the world for what 
it is.” 

Perhaps this is the group’s strongest point. 
The intelligence brought to the music and the 
video by the Dream of the Blue Turtles mu- 
sicians is a rare element in any age. The 
pseudo intellectuals that spout socio-political 
rhetoric are the politicians of the arts-speaking 
extensively while saying nothing. 

Creativity: The thought process that goes 
into music with such depth is laid bare by the 
cinematic techniques of director, Michael 
Apted. Sting and company are seen strug- 
gling through songs, working to arrange and 
create. 

The video is not without its lighter mo- 
ments, however. Always the joker, Marsalis 
refers to the often stuffy Englishman as “Mr. 
Jefferson,” and “the dog—faced boy.” Marsalis’ 
disregard for protocol and convention then 
prompts him to lead the others in a spontane- 
ous version of the Flintstones theme song, as 
a tired—looking Sting self-consciously sings 
the lyrics. 

Integrity: “I’m not a rock star, ’m a 
musician. I’m not going to do the things that 
are necessary to become a star,” Marsalis says 
at one point. “I’m not going to say the right 
things, I’m not going to have the right smile. 
Just from being around Sting, when all these 
stars come around, I want to barf.” 

Marsalis’ presence is a Falstaff—esque foil 
to Sting’s stodgy Hal, one that threatens to 
ultimately outshine the point of focus. 

Some may argue that it’s only music, only 
a video. This is undoubtedly true, but music 
is the soundtrack to one’s life, and a soundtrack 
with music as powerful as is contained on 
Bring on the Night can only enrich and even 
enlighten. 

Still applicable: The heart—breaking 
Children’s Crusade is no less moody today 
than it was six years ago, when it was commit- 
ted to celluloid. The sad story of young 
heroin addicts is made poignant by the fact 
that it is still as much of a problem now as it 
was then. The haunting piano riff that begins 
the songis deftly executed by Kenny Kirkland, 
and adds tremendously to the soul-shatter- 
ing ambiance. 

The timelessness of Sting’s music is never 
more obvious than on the emotional Russians. 
Perhaps the most moving moment on the 
film, the song is used as a backdrop to a scene 
wherein Sting helps girlfriend Trudy Styler 
give birth to their child in a French hospital. 


It is a brutally candid scene as the baby is born, 
and Sting, ever the portrait of the proper 
English gentleman, is brought to tears at the 
moment a new life is begun, a life they both 
created. 

How can I save my little boy, from 
Oppenheimer’s deadly toy? There isn’t a mo- 
nopoly or common sense, on either side of the 
political fence. We share the same biology, re- 
gardless of ideology—Believe when I say to you, I 
hope the Russians love their children too. 

The message of the evil empire versus the 
more “compassionate” west may be dated, 
but the underlying theme is one that can be 
applied throughout history. 

Musical power: The strongest tune on 
the video is the concert performance of I Burn _ 
For You. The title is appropriate, as the song 
itself burns so strong, that combustion is a 
real possibility. 

It starts out slow and mysterious—almost 
teasingly. After a few bars, the rhythm kicks 
in, strong and insistant-underscored by the 
thumping bass line by Jones. The whole song 
builds upon itself, gaining momentum and 
heat. It all ends with a climactic drum solo 
within the framework of the song itself. 

Omar Hakim implodes with a furiously 
frenetic series of solo rhythms that showcase 
his immense talent. Arms flailing, lights 
throbbing, Marsalis’ saxophone beckoning, 
the music virtually exploding in a frenzy of 
emotion. A song that begins slowly, picks up 
rhythm, and releases as powerfully as this can 
only be tied to the most obvious of metaphors. 
Time for a cigarette. 

Evolution: When all is said and done, time 
has passed, and sadly enough, the band did 
not last beyond that first album. Sting is still 
doing his thing, as are all of the other musi- 
cians. Kirkland and Marsalis still record, and 
occasionally tour with Sting, but it’s just not 
the same. Fora brief time, they came together 
and shone brilliantly, however briefly. Dur- 
ing that time, great music was created, music 
that challenged and touched the heart, the 
mind and the soul. 

Bring on the Night is more than an ego— 
massaging exercise in corporate regurgita- 
tion, as much of today’s “product” is; it is a 
frank display of artistic expression. 

Art: Not since Scorsese’s, The Last Waltz, 
has a band been captured so artistically, and 
none since. f 

Fans of great music owe it to themselves to 
see this video. Although recently, Sting seems 
to have turned pretension into an art form, 
the time period Bring on the Night was filmed 
in was a time of nervous experimentation and 
uncertainty, one that the Stingster, tragically 
enough, cannot ever return to. 
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“He was such a pretty baby... 
really considerate to his mother. 

Not at all the kind of person to 
pulverize their opponent into a 
bloody mass of flesh and raw bone, 
spitting teeth and fragments of 
4 gum into a ars whitch had be- 
come one man’s hell.* 


And now for something POPS Ae!Y: different 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts C Entertainment Editor 


Tt'se.. 

Witches are made out of wood, you can tell where a Bishop 
is from by the tattoo on the back of his neck, and a strange 
sense of deja vu seems to keep ape seems to keep re— 
occurring. 

Since its inception 22 years ago, Monty Python’s Flying 
Circus has continued to capture the minds and hearts of the 
myriad of fans throughout the world. 

‘The troupe’s inventive use of cerebral humor and absurd 
visual slapstick helped Python to evolve from a little known 
late-night show (in the book, Monty Python, the First 20 Years, 
Michael Palin claims their first fans were insomniacs, burglars 
and intellectuals), to one of the most critically acclaimed 


productions of its time. 


Even today, Python's influence on modern humor cannot 
be denied. 

Origins: It all began on Oct. 5, 1969;when Monty Python 
unleashed their anarchistic brand of Horo onan unsuspecting, 
British audience. 

The time between Sex and Violence, series one, show one, 
and Mr. Neutron, show five, series four, was filled with some 
of the most memorable moments in television history. 

Look my lad, Pve had enough of this. That parrot is definitely 
deceased. And when I bought it not half an hour ago, you assured 
me that its lack of movement was due to its being tired and 
shagged out following a long squawk. 

- The group of Eric Idle, Graham Chapman, Michael Palin, 
John Cleese, Terry Jones, and Terry Gilliam created sketches, 
like the Dead Parrot Sketch, that both entertained and chal- 
~ lenged. 

NECC instructor Laurel Obert is one of the many who 


consider themselves Monty Python fans. 


Definition: “It’s tough to describe the humor of Python,” 


she said. “It’s offbeat, strange.” 


Offbeat and strange are often the terms used to describe 
the out—of-this—world humor that Python specializes in. 

NECC student Mike Roberts of Salisbury, concurs. 

“T think it appeals to the person who can see the irony in 
life,” he said. “If you think about it, it’s funny just to be alive.” 

This is perhaps the easiest way to categorize something 


that is not easily pigeonholed. 


In the early days, Monty Python’s Flying Circus was not 
the hit it would one day become. Eventually, public curiosity 
and the stir it created won out, and the show went on to 
become one of the more popular shows in Britain at the time. 

Please excuse my wife. She may not be very beautiful, and she 
may have no money, and she may be talentless, boring and dull 
but on the other hand... Sorry, I cant think of anything. 

Following the success of the Python television series, the 
members decided to branch out into films. Perhaps one of 
their most popular is still considered a cult classic, and is often 
the subject of gratuitous praise. 

Genius: Monty Python and the Holy Grail is a chaotic 
barrage of humor that assaults the senses at machine gun pace, 
and with about as much subtlety. From the opening credits to 
the closing scene, the film is filled with visual absurdities, 
political references, historical jabs, and humor so unusual, one 
cannot help but be charmed by it. There are however, those 
who fail to see the humor. 

“Tt’s something you either love or hate,” Roberts said. 
“When you meet somebody and it comes to Python, they 
either love it or hate it. You really don’t find anyone who’s in 
the middle.” 

Roberts could be considered a sort of Monty Python 
expert. He has seen Monty Python and the Holy Grailonce every 
three weeks since 1981. 

The exploits of King Arthur and his K-nights are chronicled 
in the masterful re-working. Skipping across the English 
countryside, the Pythons face any number of dangerous 
adversaries, from the terrible “Knights who say Ni,” to the 
enchanter, who some call-Tim. They utilize such powerful 
medieval weaponry as Brother Maynard’s Holy Hand Gre- 
nade of Antioch in their search for the Grail, or at least a Grail— 
shaped beacon. It all culminates in a philosophical discussion 
of the air—speed velocity of an unladen swallow. 

, Cerebral humor: One of the drawing points of the nrovie 
is its dry humor. 

“Every time I watch that movie I pick up something new. 
You could watch it a million times and pick up something new 
every time,” Roberts said. 

Aside from the movies, Roberts also counts a number of 
television episodes among his favorite Python episodes. 

“Pantomime Horse is great, as is Dennis Moore.,” he said. 


— 
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“T find that I enjoy the more obscure sketches.” 

Roberts got into Monty Python, like anyone else, he said. 

“T watched it, got hooked on it, and kind of fell into it,” 
he said. 

_ Obert feels that the Python brand of humor is a bit too 
strange for some. 

“You’ve got to be able to look at life from-a different 
angle,” she said. 

I always preferred the outdoor life... Hunting... Shooting... 
Fishing... Getting out there with a gun and slaughtering a few 
of God’s creatures. 

Ahouse divided: During the writing for the fourth season, 
John Cleese decided to leave the hectic schedule of television 
taping behind and follow his own small screen hit, Fawlty 
Towers. 

After his departure, the rest of the group saw how impor- 
tant each member was, and that without everyone, it would 
not work. 

This was not, however, the end of Monty Python. They 
followed up with a series of moderately successful films. 

The Life of Brian mercilessly skewered the religious, and 
also drew wide-spread criticism from the Bible—Belt. 

The Meaning of Life saw the evolution of Terry Gilliam, 
who directed the opening sequence, and from there went on 


_to direct a number of stylishly profound movies. 


= — : 

Flle photos 

“MONTY PYTHON and the Holy Grail,” above, is 

considered one of the most popular Python films. 

Terry Jones, left, exemplifies the outlandish behavior 
that made the troupe famous. 

Live at The Hollywood Bowl and Full Frontal Nudity were 
to follow, but the Pythons would not quite match the 
wide-spread acclaim that came from some of their earlier 
efforts. 

Loss: On Oct. 4, 1989, Graham Chapman died of cancer, 
just one day short of the 20 anniversary of Monty Python. Kim 
“Howard” Johnson, author of The First 20 Years, reported that 
it was the one occasion that his timing was less than perfect. 

The loss of Chapman was considered by many to be a huge 
loss to the comedy world. 

The various members continue to work on separate projects, 
occasionally collaborating in small ways. 

Cleese and Palin were seen in the funny and popular, A Fish 
Called Wanda. \dle appeared in Gilliam’s Baron Munchausen, 
and Palin portrayed a twisted doctor in Gilliam’s visually 
arresting, Brazil. 

The hopes for a Python reunion run high among fans, and 
while the possibility is not very likely, it is also not out of the 
question, according to various writings on the group. 

Perfection: For many, Monty Python’s Flying Circus is 
the literal definition of great comedy, while for others, the 
point still seems elusive. But for those in the know, the means 
to a great escape are only one videotape away. 

I didn’t expect a sort of Spanish Inquisition!! 


Medieval madness 


The exploits of King Arthur and Ins K- 
nights ave chronicled in the masterful 
re-working. Skipping across the English 
countryside, the Pythons face any num- 
ber of dangerous adversaries, from the 
terrible “Knights who say Ni,” to the 
enchanter who some call-Tim. They 
utilize such powerful medieval weaponry 
as Brother Maynard’s Holy Hand 
Grenade in their search for the Grail. It 
all culminates in a philosophical discus- 
ston of the air-speed velocity of an 
unladen swallow. 
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Fantasy stories 


charm readers 


‘Elfshadow’ adventure a winner 


By ROBERT A. HOWARD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Fantasy stories have become more common 
within the last two decades. Elves and magic 
hold a certain charm for readers who can 
escape the real world for a short time. 
T.S.R. (the creators of Dungeons and Drag- 
ons) have furthered this enjoyment by creat- 
ing a fixed setting for many of its stories. 

The most recent Forgotten Realms novel, 
Elfshadow, creates a fascinating tale with a 
surprising theme. 

Half-elven assassin: The heroine of the 
story is a half-elven assassin, Arilyn 
Moonblade, who wields a mysterious magical 
sword and also works for the Harpers, an 
organization dedicated to furthering noble 
causes. 

Arilyn’s newest mission is to find and stop 
an assassin who, for every assassination 
committed for the Harpers, kills a Harper in 
turn. The Harpers are not sure if Arilyn is 
herself the assassin, or the next potential 
victim. 


Book Review 


As Arilyn searches for the Harper assassin, 
she is joined by a dolt of a minstrel, Danilo 
Thann. Danilo’s ineptness is actually an act, 
and Arilyn eventually learns that he 1s also a 
Harper. Together, they search for the Harper 
assassin, as well as the secrets of Arilyn’s 
magical sword. 

Inventive: As a novel, E/fshadow is very 
engaging. Cunningham’s descriptions of lo- 
cal politics help to clarify several details with- 
out becoming tedious and her description of 
the conflicts are well done. 

While magic does not play an important 
part in this story, the magic shown has enough 
inner and outer mystery to stay interesting. 
Also, the treatment of inter—racial prejudices 
within the elven race is well-written, and 
plays an important part in the end of the story. 

Elfshadow is a vivid adventure with much 
charm. Italso ties into other Forgotten Realm 
stories without losing any of its own appeal, 
and is a must for fans of fantasy literature. 
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‘Canticle’ holds interest with moral dilemma 


By ROBERT A. HOWARD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Bob Salvatore has become a favorite author 
among fantasy fiction fans. His stories on the 
adventures of a dark elf, Drizzt De’orden, 
who ts different from his kin because he has a 
conscience, haye captivated many fantasy 
fans. 
In Canticle, Salvatore has started a new quin- 
tet of stories with a completely new cast of 
characters. 

The story focuses on Cadderly, a scholar— 
priest with the gift of inventing various inter- 


esting devices. Cadderly lives a quiet life at 
the Edificant Library, and rarely leaves the 
safety of his keep. However, outside forces 
soon appear to disrupt his life, and all of his 
skills and knowledge are put to the test. 

Dark plan: The young Cadderly becomes 
embroiled in the devious plans of a cult that 
wishes to extend its control over the sur- 
rounding, countryside. The cult creates an 
artifact named the Chaos Curse, which is able 
to release the inhibitions of anyone exposed, 
creating total chaos as everyone starts to do 
whatever they want to, ignoring the obvious 
threat of the cult. 

Cadderly is tricked into releasing the Chaos 


‘Star Trek’ creator enjoyed 


By NORMAN LETOURNEAU JR. 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Recently “Trekkers” and all those involved in 
the Star Trek universe received a major shock 
when creator Gene Roddenberry died of a 
heart attack while undergoing a check-up. 

Roddenberry, 70, led an interesting life. 
As a young man, he was a navigator who flew 
in dozens of dare—devil missions during World 
War II, for which he received the distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

Later, he was a trouble-shooter for Pan 
Am airlines and in 1948, tried to save as many 
lives as he could in a plane that was, for the 
most part, destroyed. For his heroics, he was 
awarded the National Aeronautic award. 


Roddenberry was also a police sergeant in 
charge ofa motorcycle division; however, one 
day he saw a television and some of the 
programs and knew he wanted to become 
involved in that medium. 

Beginnings: Roddenberry started out by 
writing for such programs as Dragnet and 
Have Gun Will Travel, but was bored with 
writing for those shows. Around 1965-66, he 
approached the networks about a “wagon 
train to the stars,” and, with NBC’s approval, 
his creation was born. 

The original pilot was titled The Cage, but 
the network rejected it, calling it too cerebral. 
That episode was unique for its time. Actor 
Jeffrey Hunter was in command as Capt. 
Christopher Pike. Roddenberry’s wife, Majel 
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Curse, and is then enspelled into forgetting 
what he had done. As the curse threatenes to 
destroy the library, Cadderly is joined by his 
friends, Newander, a Druid; Ivan and Pikel, 
two dwarven cooks; and a female oriental 
studying ancient meditative and fighting skills. 
Together, they assist Cadderly in discovering 
what is disrupting the library, and help him to 
fight the cult. 

Talent: Salvatore is an accomplished au- 
thor, and Canticleis every bit as interesting as 
his other novels. He manages to blend the 
different elements of the story together and 
doesn’t lose the reader’s interest. Also, the 
various prejudices within the story are very 


realistic, while the magic used within the story 
is less mysterious, yet fascinating. 

Of more interest, however, is the family 

atmosphere within the story. While more 
powerful than the heroes are, the cult 
ultimately divides and fights among itself 
while the heroes pull together through thick 
and thin. 
_ Superlative: Canticle is definitely one of 
the best fantasy novels on the market, and if 
the next four novels retain this level of quality, 
Salvatore’s name will soon be up there with 
the standard against which all others are 
measured—the immortal J.R.R. Tolkien—and 
other great fantasy novel writers. 


long, productive career 


Barrett, portrayed first officer Number 1, and 
later nurse Christine Chapel. Leonard Nimoy 
was the only cast member to make it onto the 
now legendary USS Enterprise crew. 

Trendsetter: Star Trek also broke new 
ground when Nichelle Nichols, who played 
Uhura, proved that black women could be 
intelligent and a ranking officer. 

The most popular programs at the time 
were sitcoms and westerns, which provided 
an escape from the everyday world. So influ- 
ential was Star Trek, that after hundreds of 
letters flooded NASA, the first space shuttle 
was named Enterprise. 

Ona recent special saluting the 25th anni- 
versary of Star Trek, people like Buzz Aldrin, 
Wally Shiera and Dan Quayle praised 
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_ “live long and prosper.” | 


Inspirational role 


Nichelle Nichols...proved that 
a black woman could be 
intelligent and a ranking 


officer. 


Roddenberry and the show for the hope it 
gave that all people may travel among the 
stars. 

Film endeavors: In 1979, after years of 
talk and rumors, Paramount Pictures released 
the first of six movies starring the original 
cast. 

This December, Star Trek VI: The Undis- 
covered Country will be beaming into movie 
theaters everywhere. 

A few years ago, Roddenberry was ap- 
proached by Paramount to create a second 
series that would be syndicated rather than 
labor under network pressure. Five years and 
over 100 episodes later, Star Trek: The Next 
Generation is the number-one rated show 
among syndicated programs, sometimes 
beating the networks. 

Roddenberry and his staff, up until his 
death, kept in constant contact with NASA 
and other space/research organizations to 
keep the shows and movies believable. 

Asked why he created Star Trek, 
Roddenberry replied, “Because it appeals to 
some basic human needs. It shows that the 
human race is improving and that it’s not 
going to be over ina big flash ofa bomb. Star 
Trek is about those things.” 

Newest release: The new movie’s title is 
based on a line from Shakespeare’s Hamlet: 
“Death, the undiscovered country from whose 
borne no traveler returns.” 

In that same _ sentiment, 
Roddenberry will find his world. 

Wherever Roddenberry is now, may he 


maybe 
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Rockin’ the house 

M. Ruprecht photo 
HARD-HITTING acoustic jams _ per- 
formed by Witch Bonnie, right, con- 
trast with Atunga’s delayed appear- 
ance, above. While most of the crowd 
had dispersed during their session, 
Atunga played on. 


No Bozo Bash draws 
local talent to NECC 


Low turnout didn’t stop great performances 


By MARC RUPRECHT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Some of the best local, heavy-metal bands 
demonstrated their style at the WRAZ~—and 
student senate-sponsored No Bozo Bash, 
held in the NECC cafeteria. 

Difficulties: The event was delayed due to 
technical problems, fixed by Anthony 
Mercadante of WRAZ, and Livewire guitarist, 
Doug McElroy. At 8:20 p.m., Gloucester’s 
Six Gun City took the stage and started 
jamming, playing nine songs in 40 minutes. 

Livewire performed next and also played 
nine songs. The audience was larger and the 
band just had fun and went crazy. Lead singer 
Jayce Longway sang songs as he jumped into 
the crowd and got them involved in the show. 

A special acoustic jam was performed by 
Witch Bonnie, led by singer Bruce Bennett. 
They sang three songs, and the crowd joined 
in by gathering around them and singing 
along. 

Many people attended just to see Side 
Show, who played four songs. When lead 
singer, Steve Castiglione, announced they 
were finished, the audience yelled and pleaded 
for one more song, and they got it. Longway 
joined in on the encore and together they 
truly rocked the house, which led to some 
technical problems far the final group, Atunga. 

Atunga comes through: After the 20 


Concert Review 


minute delay, most of the crowd left, but 
Atunga appeared on stage anyway with 10 
hard-hitting songs. 

Corporate Chefs served hamburgers, hot 
dogs, pizza and soda at the show. Security was 
provided by the school with five uniformed 
guards and a 13-student security team. No 
problems were reported. 

“The turnout was low, but it was better 
than any other concert,” said John Hosty, 
student senate president. “We would’ve 
brought more people if Nirvana Groove didn’t 
cancel.” 

Upcoming performance: Nirvana Groove 
postponed its performance until Friday, Dec. 
13. Also playing will be Deuces Wild, The 
Bones and two comedians. Making repeat 
appearances will be Six Gun City, Atunga, 
Livewire, Side Show and another acoustic 
jam by Witch Bonnie. 


Small but significant 
“The turnout was low, but it 
was better than any other 


concert,” said John Hosty, 
student senate president. 


Heimet bangs away in Boston metal extravaganza at The Rat 


By JAIMIE CAMERON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The alternative-rock band Helmet recently 
tore through an incredible 18-song set at the 
Rat in Kenmore Square, Boston. 

The band careened along, whipping the 
crowd through its musical world, and came 
back for two encores. 

Musical mix: Their music is part Ministry’s 
monster—chomping guitar riffs, part 
Metallica’s quicktime changes and speed 
choruses, and a good helping of the post— 
punk, hardcore attitude of Fugazi. 

The crowd was immediately seized by the 
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band’s anti—rock star stage presence and mu- 
sical grip. Both sides of their new single 
Unsung , and the B side, Your Head, were 
thrashed out to the delight of the audience. 

Band members played key roles in this 
uncaring, yet premeditated attack on the 
listeners’ senses. John Stanier is probably one 
ofthe most powerfully loud drummers around, 
putting his small kit through the wringers and 
really making it scream. 

Henry Bogdon on bass, and Peter 
Mengede on rhythm guitar provided a solid 


and catchy foundation for Page Hamilton’s 
tight lead guitar and searing vocals. 

Europe bound: After the show, Mengede 
said the band will head west and finish with 
shows in California. They will then tour Eu- 
rope for the rest of the year. 

Asked about the difficulty in finding any of 
their recent albums or singles, Mengede said 
they had mostly sold out and were waiting for 
the shipment of a new pressing. 


The singles and albums are released ~ 


through Amphetamine Reptile Records, and 
some can still be found at In Your Ear Records 
in Boston. 

These recordings are great, but they pale 


Live shows rule 


These recordings are great, 
but they pale beside the on- 
slaught of thetr live shows... 


beside the onslaught of their live shows, a real 
rarity in this day and age. The next time these 
guys hit town, grab a friend and your hard hat 
and catch the show. Your ears will thank you 
for it. 


our education was over! 


f you are interested in 
/ pursuing they reas of | 
ix painting, printmaking, | 
iMOstrariogs graphic 
design, photography, 
and sculpture, visit the 
Montserrat Admissions 
the 
"Transfer College Day" 


Counselor at 


at Northern Essex 
‘Community College on’ | 
Tuesday, November 26. 
For feedback on your 
portfolio, bring samples 
of your work; we'll 
be happy to provide 
a portfolio consultation. 


See you there! 


For more information, 
call the Admissions Office 
at 1-800-836-0487. 
Montserrat College of Art 
Box 26, Dunham Road 
Beverly, MA 01915 
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Dickens’ 
drama 
endures 


19th century greed 
portrayed in play 


By DEBORAH AHERN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The trumpet of protest against the economic conditions of 
19th century England sounded in the Top Notch Theatre 
with the presentation of Charles Dicken’s Hard Times. 

Class acts were performed by each of the characters in this 
undeniably influential play exposing the greed of the Victo- 
rian industrial society, and its unjust utilitarian philosophy. 
Charles Dickens is considered one of the greatest Victorian 
novelists. A keen observer of London life, he sympathized 
with the poor and criticized the greedy. 

Although Dickens was always aware of the evil in life, he 
never lost his appreciation for human comedy. 

Biblical parallels: Symbolic themes were used to help him 
express observations on political, social, and moral issues. 

Hard Times is set in Coketown, the “brick jungle” of 
sterility, “strangled by sameness and smoke.” 

Some critics consider Hard Times allegorical, with its 
Biblical references. 

The novel is divided into three separate books-two of 
which, “sowing” and “reaping” are examples of the Biblical 
concept “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” 
(Galatians 6:7). In “garnering” the third book, Dickens 
rephrased excerpts from the Book of Ruth, where she garnered 
grain in the fields of Boaz. 

Each of the characters sows, each also reaps; and each of 
them must garner, or reassemble, whatever is left. 

Dicken’s villains, heroes, and heroines are representative of 
the caste system of that day. They have names which indicate 
their personalities, and are taken from four class groups: the 
declining aristocracy, the coarse, rising middle class, the 
struggling labor class, and the migrant group personified by 
the circus people. 

Outstanding performances: Brett Duggan’s galvanizing 
performance as the blustering, bragging Mr. Bounderby, was 


Timeless classic plays at campus theatre 


CAST MEMBERS of Hard Times, Lisa Fay and David Victory, shine as they bring the Victorian era to life. 


ashow stopper, with his booming voice and vociferous nature. 

Louisa, who was trapped in a loveless marriage to Mr. 
Bounderby, was played by Lisa Fay. Her timing and narration 
were flawlessly performed. 

Asubtly captivating performance was executed by Bethania 
Nunez. As the simpering, scheming, old Mrs. Sparsit, Mr. 
Bounderby’s housekeeper, she was sparse with words and she 
connive to bring revenge upon him. 

Nunez says far more with facial expressions than she does 


Chris Evans photo 


with words and really adds life and humor to the play. 

Great perfomance: Each and every character performed 
superbly. The speaking parts, as well as the narrative lines, 
must have been tedious to memorize. 

From the dramatic entrance of the 12 performers, costumed 
in the finest of Victorian England, and playing musical 
instruments, to the dropping of the curtain three hours later, 
the players captivated the audience with Charles Dicken’s 
biting satire on Victorian society. 


Student does it all - from page one 


Chris Evans photo 
MULTI-TALENTED, Brett Duggan. 


By ANNETTE VELEZ 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Penny Schricker, director of Hard Times, 
is a very down to earth, no nonsense 
person. She started in theatre when she 
was six years old and has worked in sum- 
mer stock, community theatre, directing, 
acting and coaching. She is also a part-time 


English instructor, and has taught hu- SS 


narrow choices. Duggan certainly does not 
want to be locked into one, however. 

“Actually what I like best is stand-up com- 
edy. I do some amateur stand-up at clubs. I 
want to work out a routine and then try to 
sneak my way into acting from that side of it.” 

Duggan has performed his routine at such 
clubs as Catch a Rising Star, and Stitches and 
is currently working on a routine for a club 
called High Five in Manchester. 

Penny Schricker, Hard Times director, 
enjoys working with Duggan and only has 
good things to say about him. She said Duggan 
can stand up to the pressure. 

Level-headed:“For the most part, when 
things are under pressure, he keeps his cool, 
he’s got a good attitude, and he wants the 
show to be good,” she said. 

Wearing a T-shirt, jeans and a pair of well— 
worn red Chuck Taylor’s, one might never 
suspect that a student possesses so much 
talent and is filled with abounding potential. 
These attributes make his story all the more 
remarkable, considering he discovered in tenth 
grade that he suffered from a slight learning 
disability. 

Having a learning disability might afford 


manities as well. 

She came to NECC because there was a 
need for a person with her many talents, and 
teaching abilities. She says her students are 
bright, and she loves working with them. 

Schricker has some hard and fast rules in 


her class, and the students either follow ap : 


rules, or they do not succeed. 


audience,” she said. 
ee with ie a successfull i instructor 


some people with an excuse for failure, but it’s 
just the opposite for Duggan. 

Although he received average grades, he 
felt something was wrong. It took a teacher 
to spot the problem. 

“I was getting C’s and B’s, but I couldn’t 
spell to save my life and one of my English 
teachers said, ‘Maybe we should have you 
tested,’ Duggan said. “I thought it was kind 
of ridiculous considering I was already 15, 
and they discovered I had a major learning 
disability. I was pretty upset with the system.” 

No quiter: Despite the disability, he en- 
dured, studied harder, read more, had people 
proofread his papers, and went on with his 
education. When he got to college, things 
became somewhat difficult, but Duggan re- 
fused to see the dyslexia as a problem. 

“Tt’s never been a problem,” he said. “It’s 
just sort of annoying. I don’t know what it’s 
like not to be (dyslexic).” 

Susan Sanders professor, department of 
creative arts, works as technical director for 
Hard Times . 

Sanders believes Duggan has a talent for 
comedic and serious roles. 

“Brett is very demanding of himself as an 


Director shows great rapport with pe 


very prond of he: (amily. She has a iunband, 
Don, ason, Paul, and a daughter, Becky. Her 


son and daughter are both following in her — 


footsteps into the theatre scene. 
__ Schricker says the play has been a big hit, 
since it has the right audience. 
pching | is not acting 


She says of the 


ifyou don’ hae mn 


actor, he’s not satisfied with just getting by,” 
she said. 

Duggan demands a lot of himself, and 
Sanders is entertained by his performances. 

“T enjoy watching stuff he comes up with. 
His characters’ expressions are different from 
his own,” she said. 

Duggan has many possibilities to choose 
from. Whether through his music or his 
theater talents, Duggan has talent and 
Schricker agrees. 

His just rewards: “He’s a natural musi- 
cian so his timing is really good and musicians 
tend to make good actors, in my opinion,” 
she said. “I also feel like he works hard, and 
the arts are not just fun. ... they take discipline 
and hard work to be really good. He reaps the 
benefits of his hard work.” 

Although a theater major, the musical side 
of Duggan remains close to the surface when 
discussing career opportunities. 

“Td like to combine both. I don’t know 
where I’m going to go, since both are long 
shots.” 

With potential and drive a person can 
usually reach his goals. Duggan has plenty of 
both. 


drama group: 
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Women’steam slaughters Hesser 


Blue Devils fall victim 
tojousting Lady Knights 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The Lady Knights opened the 1991-92 season with a con- 
vincing 89-17 win over Hesser Junior College. 

The team dominated Hesser from the opening tip-off, 
scoring 14 unanswered points. Defensively, the Lady Knights 
applied constant front-court pressure, forcing many Blue 
Devil turnovers. 

The Blue Devils erased the goose egg after hitting a basket 
at the 17:14 mark. NECC went on to finish the first half with 
a 50-9 lead. 

Thieves: Forward Tara Holtham, who led the team with 
19 rebounds and shared the lead in steals with guard Kerrie 
Timmons at five, said the team’s offense overshadowed their 
own defensive play. 

“Our offense went pretty well, considering we didn’t really 
have any defense,” she said. “We were kind of slow, but we had 
our motivation and our spirits were high. We didn’t let 
ourselves down.” 

Assistant coach Donna Johnson said, despite the team’s 
convincing win, Hesser was not top—notch competition. 

“T think it was kind of a weak team we played,” she said. 
“So we didn’t get a lot things that we wanted to get accom- 
plished for better competition.” 

The team slowed the pace down in the second half, scoring 
39 points. 

Respectful: “We didn’t want to embarrass them,” Holtham 
said. 

“Tt’s always nice to have a win under your belt, no matter 
how you take it,” Johnson said. “Even though we didn’t get 
to work at everything because we didn’t want to push the 
score too much as it was.” 

Second year center Heather Preston led the team with 20 
points, followed by Holtham with 18, and Timmons at 12. 
Timmons led the team with nine assists, followed by veteran 
guard Kim Knapp, with seven off the bench. 

The bench had a long role in the game. 

“They all got a chance to play,” Johnson said. “Everyone 


Chris Evans photo 
REBOUND MACHINE, Tara Holtham, pulls down a 
game high 19 boards, above. Heather Preston, right. 


on the bench scored, but one player.” 

A week before the season—opener, Mike Thistle unex- 
pectedly quit as head coach. 

“Mike Thistle resigned last week, so Jack (Hess) is taking 
over for a year,” Johnson said. “I’ve done the assistant 
coaching last year, so ’m gaining the experience of possibly 


Game # 1 women’s stats 


Player 

Heather Preston 
Sherry Bannon 
Nicky Melanson 
Tara Holtham 
Kim Knapp 
Kerrie Timmons 
Shaye Fenton 
Leann Reynolds 
Stacy Rousseau 
Jill Tweedlie 
Jennifer Quimby 
Jean Bruenjes 
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being the head coach next year.” 

Ugh, Canada: In the first weekend.of November, the team 
went to Montreal for a series of exhibition games. 

“We lost all three games,” Johnson said. “Sunday’s game 
we only lost by a point. We were missing two strong people 
because of knee injuries, Preston and Timmons. We didn’t 
want to take any risk of injuries, knowing we were coming 
home to the regular season.” 


OAL 


Old timers strut their stuff i in charity game 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


John Bucyk, Brad Park, Johnny “Pie” 
Mckenzie, Don Marcotte, and other former 
Bruins recently participated in a game to 
benefit Haverhill youth hockey, at Veteran’s 
Memorial Skating Rink in Haverhill. 

The Bruins alumni team, which won the 
game by a score of 15-9, played against the 
Mass. State Police hockey team. 

Fred Ahern, who spent nine seasons in the 
NHL but never actually played for the Bruins, 
led the alumni with three goals. Don 
McKenney scored his first goal since 1963 
and Park scored a goal on his own net. 

Fan fun: The final score was not the im- 
portant thing, however. The fans got plenty 
of entertainment and a chance to see the 
Bruins of yesteryear once again, or if they 
were too young, for the first time. 

Bob Archer, president of Haverhill youth 
hockey, said, “We had a good crowd. They 
had a nice time and we raised some money.” 

Archer said 800-900 people attended. 

Proceeds from the game are put toward 
reducing the cost of ice time for Haverhill 
youth hockey participants, he said. 

“It costs approximately $600—$650 for a 
kid to skate during the season,” he said. “So, 
we try to do a lot of fund-raisers to try to 


knock that bill down.” 

Chief: Bucyk, the Bruins’ all-time leading 
scorer and Hall of Famer, said these games 
provide needed help for youth hockey. 

“Tt’s a way of helping to fund ice time and 
to help the kids to buy equipment,” he said. 
“Most of all, it keeps the kids off the streets 
and in rinks. We enjoy doing them.” 

Brian O’Neil, who played for the Mass. 
State Police, also enjoyed the game. 

“It’s a good time,” he said. “I’m not too 
far out of the same thing, youth hockey. The 
kids can use the money.” 

The Bruins alumni team plays in numer- 
ous charity events each year. They first played 
in Haverhill two years ago. 

Hockey religion: “There are some other 
programs that have done it before,” Archer 
said. “So, we looked into it. We called Johnny 
Bucyk and we talked to him, and that year 
they played a group of priests from Canada 
called the Flying Fathers, and it was a great 
game. 

“We did it then, and we figured we’d wait 
two years because if you do the same 
fund-raiser year after year, then it kind of 
loses the impact. So, we waited two years and 
brought them back.” 

Archer also said the Bruins alumni team 
was originally scheduled to play the game 
against the women’s Olympic hockey team. 


The Observer staff 
is anxious to read 
your letters 
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HALL OF Famer, Johnny Bucyk, takes time to sign fans’ autographs. 


“At the last minute, there were some 
problems, so the Mass. State Police were kind 


sports Facts 


enough to fill in,” he said. 

The state police were not bitter after los- 
ing the game. No arrests or traffic violation 
tickets were issued out to the Bruins. 


Most 1991 NHL penalties 


= Penalty 
minutes Average 
* to the editor Chicago 2,412 30.2 
cg ) +4 Los Angeles 2,228 27.9 
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ae Vancouver 2,063 25.8 
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SOURCE: 1992 National Hockey League Yearbook 
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COMING DOWN the stretch, Carolyn Coolidge, jockey turned nursing student, rides her 6-year-old gelding, Buddy Boy, to a win at Rockingham Park. 


Racing with danger 


Nursing student loved the challenge of jockeying 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Going from jockey to “angel of mercy” is a 


long stretch, but it’s one NECC nursing 
student, Carolyn Coolidge, is taking in stride. 

The petite, 35-year-old was formerly a 
thoroughbred race horse jockey for five years. 
She won races wherever she rode, from the 
rough—and-tumble fair circuits of Mass. to 
the mile oval of Rockingham Park in Salem, 
N.H. 

Buddies: One of Coolidge’s favorite wins 
was aboard a 6—year—old gelding named Buddy 
Boy. 

“TI love Buddy,” she said. “It was really 
special for me to win on him and another 
horse called Jersey Fog because they belonged 
to my mother.” 

Buddy Boy became Coolidge’s riding horse 
when he could no longer race. Together with 
Molly, a40—-year—old pony, Coolidge and her 
10-year-old daugter, Erin, enjoy riding to- 


gether through New Hampshire’s woods and 
fields. 
Erin is glad her mother retired from race 


_ riding. 


“T didn’t like it when Mom was riding 
because she was always busy and sometimes 
she got hurt,” Erin said. “I’m proud ofher for 
going to school because when she gets out, 
she’s going to be able to get a good job.” 


Ongoing challenge: For a man or a. 


woman, a jockey's life is a tough one. All 
jockeys must battle with age, injuries and 


-weight. Dieting is a 365—day obsession. Fat 


never takes a break, and many jockeys are 
anorexic and bulimic. 

“It’s fun to be able to eat again,” Coolidge 
said. “I didn’t gain a lot of weight after I quit 
riding, but I put ona few pounds. I feel great. 
I feel a lot healthier. 

“T loved riding races, but I don’t miss 
riding sore horses,” she said. “You see them 
at the track all the time, horses with swollen 
knees and ankles. Their owners are attempt- 


ing to squeeze the last few dollars from their 
crippled legs. 

“Riding sore horses is like playing Russian 
Roulette. Of course no jockey wants to ride a 
horse that is lame, but sometimes you take the 
bad with the good,” she said. 

Sad reality: Coolidge estimates the race- 
track industry destroys 95 percent ofits horses. 

“Most people think that the same horses 
just keep going on endlessly,” she said. “It 
was a rude awakening for me. I envisioned 
when the horses were vanned off that they 
were going to some kind of horsey retirement 
home.” 

Race horses are often administered strong 
pain—killing drugs that can mask serious infir- 
mities. A jockey never knows which legs are 
real. 

“T was riding this old horse that knew had 
his problems, but he was floating over the 
ground on this day,” Coolidge said. “It was at 
the three—eighths pole and the old fellow was 
really kicking in when everything exploded 


beneath me.” 

Coolidge’s mount had ‘browed violently 
and had to be humanely destroyed. She found 
herself in the hospital with a crushed scapula, 
humerus, broken ribs and collapsed lungs. 


Frightening moments: “The doctors 


thought I was going to die, and I wasn’t too 
sure they were wrong,” Coolidge said. “My 
daughter was witness to everything. She cried 
hysterically in the emergency room. I cou Id 


“never put Erin through something like that 


again. It was Obvicas: time to a a 
change in careers.” 

Coolidge started in the NECC nursing 
program this fall. Eventually she wants to 
continue her education and earn a degree as 
a registered nurse. 

“T had always thought that nursing would 
be rewarding and I was delighted when I was 
accepted into the nursing program at NECC,” 
she said. “The program is a real challenge and 
I must admit it’s nice to have both feet on the 
ground.” 


Magic’s iliness may drive important point home 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


For along time, doctors have told Americans 
that anyone can contract the AIDS virus, but 
it may have taken one of the greatest tragedies 
in the history of sports to slap the public with 
the harsh reality of the disease. 

Magic Johnson, one of the great champi- 
ons in basketball history and the biggest 
winner of his era, shocked the world when he 
announced his retirement from the NBA 
because he tested positive for the HIV virus, 
which eventually develops into full-blown 
AIDS. 

Johnson has always seemed to have a 
mystical quality surrounding him and lived 
up to his nickname. He was, in fact, magic. 

Since he entered the league, Johnson en- 
thralled fans with his fantastic style of play and 
his penchant for the dramatic. 

Superman: He seemed superhuman at 
times, hitting game-winning shots at the 
buzzer with great regularity and making passes 
that looked like they defied the laws of physics. 
The man couldn’t be human. 

Now we know that Earvin Johnson is, in 
fact, just as mortal as the next person. 

One can only attempt to describe what the 
man did for the millions of basketball fans 
across the country. He filled their lives, not 
only with his basketball artistry, but with his 
charisma, personality and “the” smile. — 

A void now lies where that fulfillment 
once was and anyone who ever appreciated 
him cannot help but feel a tremendous 


Jon Speaks 


emptiness inside. 

Silver lining: The news is doubtlessly 
having a devastating effect on the NBA and 
the general public. Something positive will 


likely come out of this, however. A couple of 
things can be learned by anyone who was 


touched by the news. 

First of all, the millions of people who 
walked around with their hands over their 
eyes and ears saying that AIDS is a disease for 
homosexuals and junkies, will hopefully wake 
up and realize that anyone can get the disease. 
If Magic can get it, anyone can. 

Sure, a certain segment of ignoramuses 
will say that Johnson must have been gay ora 
drug abuser, but hopefully, most people will 
smarten up. 

Many people will learn another lesson as 
well, a lesson that can’t be taught in words. 
They will learn what it really feels like to find 
out that someone they love, or respect or 
admire, has contracted the deadly virus. Not 
everyone knows or loves someone with AIDS. 
Now, millions more do. 

Prominent spokesman: Johnson said he 
is going to act as a spokesman for the virus and 
try to raise the public’s awareness on matters 
such as unsafe sexual practices. He faces what 
will probably be his toughest task. Johnson, 
along with Larry Bird, helped bring the NBA 
to its current level of popularity. Now, he will 
try to bring the public’s conscience concerning 


NCAA highlights 


® Led Michigan State to an NCAA Championship as 
a sophomore in 1979, beating Indiana St. and Larry 
Bird in the final. Named Final Four MVP. 

@ Selected by Lakers as number one pick after his 
sophomore year 


NBA highlights 


@ Selected to 1992 U.S. Olympic team 
@ Three NBA MVP awards (1987, '89, '90). Second 
to Michael Jordan in 1990-91 voting. Playoff MVP 
three times (1980, '82, '87) 

@ Five NBA Championships with Lakers. Team 


Mich, sportswriter after a 36-point, 18-re 
bound, 16-assist performance in 
high school : 

@ Rookle sensation: Helped Laker; 5 
clinch NBA title in 1979, his rookig 
year. Played all five 

positions in sixth game, 

tallying 42 points, 15 

rebounds and seven t 

assists to help Lakers — 

beat Philadelphia 123-10 


MVP of Finals. 


SOURCE: Chicago Tribune, news reports; 
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AIDS to that same level. 
If Magic’s track record has any bearing on 


the future, he will probably have some success 
in this endeavor. His battle with AIDS and _ 


ignorance, however, bears no resemblance to 


Magic Johnson’s career 


L.A. Lakers guard Magic Johnson announced his retirement Thursday after testin; 
He had missed the first three games of the season. He's 32 and played 12 se: 


py Pro stats 
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a basketball game. Moving picks, slam dunks 
and hook shots will not come into play. 

Without a doubt, some good will come 
out of this, though it still doesn’t ease the pain 
felt by the millions he touched. 
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Fade away shot in losing effort 
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KNIGHTS’ FORWARD Marvin Jones goes for the open shot as teammates try 
holding off the Bunkerhill defensive attack. Bunkerhill went on to beat the 


Knights 73-56. 


Knights struggle 


in season opener 


Offense sputters against Bunkerhill 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor . 


The NECC men’s basketball team opened on 
a sour note, losing to Bunkerhill Community 
College, 73-56. The loss was due, in large 
part, to a sputtering offensive attack. 

“We just didn’t put the ball in the hoop 
and that’s the name of the game,” said head 
coach, Mike Rowinski. “We missed a lot of 
easy, high percentage shots, and that was the 
difference in the ball game.” 

Starting point guard, Brian Clark agreed. 

Defense minus offense: “We played good 
defense,” he said. “But, on offense, things 
couldn’t happen. There really wasn’t any 
intensity.” 

Rowinski feels the Knights should not 
struggle this much on offense. 

“On paper, we have a lot of talent,” he 
said. “But that doesn’t win games and 56 
points, at this level, is not a good production. 
To score 56 points with the talent we have is 
amajorconcern. We should be scoring 85-90 
a night.” 

The loss cannot be blamed on the offense 
alone, however. The team performed poorly 
in other aspects of the game. 

“We did a lousy job in rebounding and on 
turnovers,” Rowinski said. 

No bounds: “It was terrible,” Clark said. 
“No rebounding, no boxing out, nothing. 
We just did everything wrong that we possi- 
bly could have. It was kind of ridiculous.” 

Obviously, one loss is not going to spoil 


File photo 
AN UNEXPECTED LOSS doesn’t make 
it a good day for Knights’ head coach, 
Mike Rowinski. 


the season for the Knights, however, it will 
not be an easy task for the team to turn things 
around. 

Shawn Bassett, who led the team with 20 
points, said, “It just showed us how much we 
have to work. Normally, we should have 
beaten them and could have beaten them. 
Other than that, we’re just looking forward to 
the next game.” 

“T think it will come,” Rowinski said. “We 
certainly have our work ahead of us.” 


New intramurals coordinator livens program 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


One can see him at the NECC gym or run- 
ning intramural activities or keeping stats at 
the women’s basketball games. 

NECC’s new athletic technical assistant Mike 
Grady, a lifelong Haverhill resident, gradu- 
ated with a business degree in the ski indus- 
tries from the University of Maine at 
Farmington. It is here that Grady learned 
about skiing tactics, racing and intramurals. 

“T had a fairly strong background in 
intramurals at U. Maine,” Grady said. “The 
way we run it up there is we have a board of 
directors, composed of students, and we made 
game rules and everyone takes a sport and is 
in charge of the rules and problems. I was in 
charge of floor hockey and softball.” 

Ski coach: Grady’s major also opened the 
starting gates to ski coaching and teaching. 

“J started coaching at a small ski area in 
Farmington,” he said. “The program had 
been dead for three or four years and my 
partner and I went in and started it over 
again.” 

Because of Grady and his partner, the 
program was reborn. 

“We did very well,” he said. “ We had 
about 40 to 50 kids in the program,” Grady 
said. “Five kids were in the junior Olympics.” 

New jobs: After two years of coaching in 
Farmington, Grady coached the weekend 
program at Carrabassett Valley Association, 
Sugarloaf, Maine. 

“T stayed at(CVA) for two years, and then 
I blew my knee out,” he said. “I graduated 
and then I went to Stratton Mountain, where 
I coached for a year in the race department. I 
wasn’t making any money, so I came to 
Northern Essex.” 

Grady said there is much student interest 
in playing street hockey and flag football, but 
the actual attendance was fair. 

'“T think for a community college, ’'m 
pretty happy with the attendance we’ve had 
so far,” he said. 

Rebirth: Donna Johnson, NECC’s stu- 
dent health and fitness coordinator, said, 
“Flag football and street hockey have been 
non-existent so just to have it start up again 
is a step in the right direction.” 

Johnson also said Grady is the reason for 
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NEW TECHNICAL assistant, Mike 
Grady. 
takeoff of the two sports at school. 

“Mike’s the one that’s gotten the street 
hockey and flag football off the ground,” she 
said. 

Johnson also believes these sports will 
grow in the next few years. 

The men’s and women’s three—on-three 
basketball, which took place earlier in the fall, 
had plenty of player participation. 

“Three—on-three men’s and women’s 
basketball was a huge success; a lot of the 
basketball players participated,” Johnson said. 
“Forty to 50 people participated in the 
tournament.” 

Explanation: Grady said another reason 
for poor attendance is the commuter college 
factor. : 

“The intramural time span is from 11 
a.m. to 1 p.m., and it’s kind of tough for 
students to get sweaty and then get ready for 
classes at one,” he said. 

Grady also said some students can’t par- 
ticipate because of work obligations. He thinks 
better advertisements from intramurals will 
help the intramural program. 

“We’re in the process of making up flyers, 
and we are going to send students a list of 
activities and what they want,” he said. 

Light bulb: After the small turnout for the 
pool tournament, Grady came up with an 
idea to keep students from skipping out on 
intramurals, 

“I was upset that many people signed up 
and then blew it off,” he said. “I was thinking 
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Intramural game action gets heavy 
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SWEET DREAMS of a touchdown were crushed as Rudd Brown is denied the end- 
zone by Dave Alpers. Flag football is one of many events offered at NECC. 


that if they pay a dollar entry fee and show up, 
they get the dollar back. If they don’t show 
up, we deposit the dollar in the intramural 
fund.” 

The plan will go in effect next semester. 
Some new intramurals are on the horizon for 
NECC. 

Grady said wiffle ball is in demand, and a 
tournament will occur soon. Volley ball, indoor 
soccer and softball have become potential 
activities. 

“Some people want to do indoor soccer, 
so I think we are going to do a tournament in 
the spring semester and softball as well.” 

Grady is flexible to student needs and says 
the facility has good equipment and resources 
to offer. 

Sociable: Johnson said Grady is a people— 
person and is very helpful. 

“All the kids that I deal with like him,” she 
said. “He’s been involved with basketball just 
as a spectator and is always here to help.” 


On Mike Grady 


“All the kids that I deal with 
like him,” said Donna John- 
son, student health and fitness 
coordinator. “He’s been in- 
volved with basketball just as 
a spectator and is always here 
to help.” 


Grady said he likes NECC’s friendly atmo- 
sphere. 

“T like it; it’s great,” he said. “The kids are 
great. They’re willing to do sports. A lot of 
the kids that hang around here are happy in 
what we’ve done.” 
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New challenge 


Paper focuses on Spanish culture 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


Pablo Navarro, founder of E/ Carillon, a Spanish language 
newspaper, moved to a small office on North Main Street in 
Andover last July and began his quest to enlighten people 
about his culture. 

He utilized a few thousand dollars, his home basement, 
and the help of friends and family to bring Latin America to 
the United States. 

“T had a few thousand dollars available, intended for my 
retirement, but I thought this would be worthwhile,” he said. 
“Instead of just thinking of retirement as an end in itself, I saw 
life as a fundamental growth process...a process where you 
find new challenges and new ways of growing as a human 
being to make some type of contribution-even if it’s a modest 
one.” 

Although E/ Carillon is located in Andover, it circulates 
throughout 30 cities outside of Massachusetts and 43 cities 
and towns in the state. 

Hispanics in Andover: “We have a good number of sub- 
scribers in Andover,” Navarro said. “Both Hispanics and 
non—Hispanics.” 

The goal of E/ Carillon is to inform Latin American 
communities in the United States about life in their country 
of origin and in other Latin American communities in the 
United States. 

“That news is being neglected by the traditional English 
language newspapers,” Navarro said. “They don’t cover Latin 
America very well...if at all.” 

In that sense, Navarro believes E/ Carillon is a Latin 
American panorama. 

When he moved to Andover seven years ago, he said there 
were approximately four or five Spanish families in town. 
Now, he believes a Spanish presence is being felt in Andover. 

“The Hispanic population in Andover is increasing rap- 
idly,” he said. 

Changing occupations: Despite this, Navarro didn’t plan 
on locating the paper in town because of the increasing 
Hispanic population. Instead, logistics was the main reason. 

Working as an assistant dean of student affairs at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Navarro got tired of 
the commute from Cambridge. He decided to start the paper 
during the final stage of his tenor at MIT. 

“Tt was strictly a matter of convenience,” he said. 

Although Navarro’s decision took a few months, his 
interest in journalism began early in his life. He worked on 
newspapers as a college student at the University of Puerto 
Rico in the mid 760s. 

At that time, Navarro said the type-setting machines were 
huge and difficult to work with. 

Modern advances: “If you made a mistake, you needed to 
perform surgery,” he said. “I learned journalism literally the 
old-fashioned way.” 

He credits modern technology and advances to his success 
in establishing E/ Carillon. 

“Technology made it possible for someone like me, with 
modest knowledge, to start this venture in abasement and let 
it grow to the point we are at now,” he said.“The technology 
allowed this project to get started with basically myself, Jorge 
Cavena, who’s in charge of layout and design, and the help of 
family and friends.” 

While technology played a large part in Navarro’s ability to 
start the paper, he believed people in Massachusetts were 
asking for a high—quality Spanish paper. 

Latin American news source: “Because the need was 
there and because I have some background in journalism and 
publishing, I thought I could try,” he said. “Sometimes the 
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only way to do things you don’t know much about is by 
hitting the walls. In this case, however, we started to get the 
support of people because the need was there.” 

Navarro credits his family and friends with a lot of the 
success the paper is receiving. 

“Whenever we needed to do mass mailing or whatever 
needed to be done, they were always there,” he said. “It’s nice 
to feel you have people supporting your effort. That, in itself, 
makes this effort worthwhile.” 

While the paper is relatively new, favorable reviews make 
him optimistic about its future. 

“Tt’s been well-received to the point that there is no doubt 
in the minds of most Hispanics in the state of Massachusetts 
that this is the best Spanish language newspaper in the state,” 
he said. 

Acceptance by all: The paper was also favorably reviewed 
by Channels 4, 5, and The Christian Science Monitor. 

Navarro wants the paper to be widely accepted and plans 
to ensure this with accessibility. 

Currently, the paper is being used by 10 school districts as 
educational material, including Boston University, Phillips 
Academy and Santa Ana School in California. 

El Carillon has a regular children’s section with poems, 
stories, crosswords, and other activities done for and by 
children. 

While some believe the children’s section is a good filler, 
Navarro reaffirmed it is an important part of the newspaper. 

Educating children: Lack of bilingual materials for schools 
and the need to educate children early are reasons Navarro 
believes the section plays an integral part in E/ Carillon. 

“One of the main problems of bilingual education programs 
is that they don’t have enough materials,” he said. “There’s a 
lack of good educational materials in Spanish, so we compile 
those and we publish them so they can use them in class.” 

While some critics are leery about the validity of the 
section, Navarro said children look forward to seeing their 
work published in it. 

His youngest son, Joseguillermo, a West Elementary School 
student, is the art assistant for the section. He illustrates stories 
that appear in the section. 

So far, however, he is the only one of Navarro’s three 
children that has shown an interest in journalism. Pablo Jr., 
22, and Rosario, 16, an Andover High School sophomore, 
have shown no interest in the business so far. 

Journalistic education: Still, Navarro believes newspapers 
have an obligation to children. 

“Ultimately, children will be the readers of the future,” he 
said. “If you want to reach them, you have to reach them 
early.” 

While he sees more papers devoting sections to children, 
he is unsure about their motives. 

“Some newspapers are coming out with a monthly 
supplement for children,” he said. “Unfortunately, what you 
see is commercialization of that section. They sell ads on every 
activity of that section.” 

While the paper doesn’t have a writing staff, it does receive 
articles over the Associated Press and news wires from Spain. 
It also accepts articles from scholars and authors. 

Obtaining a staff: Navarro also plans to begin a program 
where college students can submit articles to the paper. 

Ultimately, Navarro wants E/ Carillonto be one of the best 
Latin American newspapers in the United States. 

“We would like to be extremely successful in covering the 
news in both countries of origin and locally,” he said. “Local 
news is critical, but we want to cover it so someone in 
California will read a story about Lawrence and realize the 
importance.” 

Still, his aspirations have a catch. Navarro believes certain 
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EXTENDED LATIN American coverage is the goal of 
Pablo Navarro and El! Carillon. Navarro hopes to uti- 
lize the paper to increase understanding and cover- 


_age of Spanish issues. 


Fulfilling an ethnic need 


While technology played a large part in 
Navarro’s ability to start the paper, he 
believed people in Massachusetts were 


asking for a igh-quality Spanish paper. 


institutionalized norms have to change before any strides are 


made in Latin American coverage. 
“T think it’s critical that we have good newspaper for the 
community,” he said. ; 
Changing the norms: “Unfortunately, the decision makers 


of the established English language newspa ers have decided 
‘that Latin Americhisnded pAbBIG leea pi 


He believes certain negative coverage deters from people 
understanding that there’s more to Latin America than hur- 
ricanes and drug trafficking. 

“We have great writers, great artists and communities of 
human beings that are trying to improve lives of adversity with 
as much enthusiasm as any other community in the world,” he 
said. 

Because of the limited coverage, Navarro believes a typical 
newspaper reader in this state never gets to know about Latin 
America. i 

He suggests hiring reporters and writers from Latin 
American communities can improve the sensitivity toward 
coverage. 

“New papers need to realize that soon, Latin American 
people of Spanish ancestry, will constitute the second largest 
group in this country,” he said. “The Hispanic communities 
in this country and outside the United States should be 
covered. Right now, coverage is either excluded or limited.” 
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